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From The Ground Up / 


F you are interested in flying, if the sight of an aero- 

plane looping and dipping over head gives you a thrill, 

if you love to go to the air fields to watch the landings 
and takeoffs and perhaps talk to the pilots and me- 
chanics, who knows, perhaps some day you will be 2 
Lindbergh or a Richard Evelyn Byrd. 

But one thing is certain! You will never be a great 
flyer if you do not prepare yourself to seize the oppor- 
tunity to get into the flying profession when it presents 
itself. As between the lad who knows the rudiments of 
flying and the one who does not, there is no question as 
to which gets the break when it comes. The young 
man who has prepared himself gets it every time. 


Prepared by the Macfadden Aviation Advisory 
Board of which Captain Edwin 'T. Hamilton, ex-army 
flyer and instructor, is chairman it is, as you can see 
from the foregoing, a complete, comprehensive and 
practical preparatory course in flying which from any 
other source would cost perhaps hundreds of dollars to 
acquire. 


Published in Flying Stories 


But to the readers of FLYING StTorRIEs, except for 
the small cost of the magazine itself, it is absolutely free. 
Each month for eleven months beginning with the July 
issue onecomplete lesson, as above enumerated, will be pub- 

lished in this great aviation magazine. 





A Magnificent Ground 
Course in Flying 


Until now it has been difficult to 
learn the rudiments of flying except 
through expensive text books and 
even more expensive schools. Liter- 
ally thousands of boys who are tre- 
mendously eager to secure a good 
ground work in flying have been un- 
able to do so on account of the 
expense. 

And for those boys who, perhaps 
like yourself, would give or do almost 
anything to learn aviation, FLYING 
STORIES, the great Macfadden aviation 
magazine, has prepared what we 
believe to be the most complete, 
practical and easily understood ground 
course in flying that has ever been 
written. 

It consists of eleven lessons as 
follows: History of Aviation, Theory || 


Congo Cargo 


by Guy Fowler 


by Elinor Smith 


by Jack Bell 








Partial Contents of 
the August Issue 


by J. M. Hoffman 
Gangsters of the Air 

by Royal Roussel 
The Sky Snare 

by Orrin Hollmer 
Cupid’s Wings 

by Jerry Wentworth 


The Super-Ship (serial) 


No Man’s Air (serial) 
by Capt. J. 1. Lawrence 
My First Parachute Jump 
by Lady S. Mary Heath 
My Days and Nights in Flight 


The Mail Must Go 


and several more stirring air tales and 
aviation information. 


Follow this course from month 
to month, study it hard, fit yourself 
to answer the examination questions 
at the end of each lesson and you will 
be prepared and ready to start actual 
flying when the chance comes. 

The July issue of FLyinG Stories 
| is on sale until July 23rd upon which 
date the August issue goes on sale. 
Therefore, do not wait, but hurry to 
|| the nearest news stand and ask for 
the July issue. If you are too late to 
get your copy take the August issue 
and write to FLYING Stories, 1926 
Broadway, New York regarding the 
first lesson. 

Other Thrilling Flying 
Features 

In addition to the wonderful flying 
course herein’ described FLYING 
STORIES contains a wealth of flying 
material that will delight your heart, 








of Flight; Controls, Construction, 
Operation, Training and Inspection; 
Navigation; Airplane Instruments; Airplane Design and 
Materials Used in Construction; Construction of Fuselage 
and Wings; Construction of Engine Mount, Empennage, 
Landing-Gear and Covering, Doping and Finishing of 
Airplanes; Carburetion, Ignition, Cooling, Lubrication 
of General Airplane Engines; Meteorology; Laws, Regu- 
lations, Airports and Airways. 
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The Current Issue On Sale At All News Stands ie 


glorious fiction stories of the air, 
question and answer department, articles by famous 
flyers, amazing illustrations, everything necessary to keep 
you in closest touch with the most thrilling profession 
the world has ever seen. 
In the adjoining column is a partial list of the contents 
of FLy1NG Stories for August. Read it carefully, revel in 
its wealth of material and then get your copy without fail. 





BOYS’ Learn FLYING | 
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....here’s a chance to get FREE 
parts for your model planes 


The chance of a lifetime! Just what you have been waiting for. 
You want your planes to be the latest models. Miniature planes that 
are the real things—not just slapstick parts thrown together any old 
way. Think of having regular machine-made propellers—wings— 
and cockpits. Planes that will loop-the-loop, make tail-spins, do al- 
most anything you want them to do. Planes that will make all your 


I ,” E friends sit up and take notice. 

S asy Of course you’re interested. And now we’ll tell you how you can 
easily earn the money with which to buy the necessary parts. First, 
show this issue of MODEL AIRPLANE NEWS to all your friends. 
Tell them about the many wonderful ideas it gives you. And of the 
different plans of latest types of planes. The helps and suggestions 
for becoming a master mechanic—or even a pilot. Go over the maga- 
zine with them from cover to cover. 


And then suggest that they subscribe for one year. The cost is very 
low—only $1.50 for a whole year (twelve big issues). You wil] find 
subscriptions very easy to get. We want you to obtain at least five 
such subscriptions for us. And you have until September Ist todo 
so. After you have collected $1.50 from five of your friends, you will 

$2. 50 for have $7.50 in all. Then send us the names and addresses together 
Less than with $5.00—and keep the other $2.50 as your reward. 


: Think of all the parts or other things you can buy with this money. 
One Hour’s Perhaps you would rather send us the subscriptions one or two at a 
Work time as you get them instead of waiting until you get all five. This is 

perfectly agreeable to us. But you must send us the entire $1.50 for 
4 each subscription. And then, at the end of the specified time (Septem- 
f ber 1st), if you have sent us five subscriptions, we will send you your 
i $2.50. If your efforts have produced less than five subscriptions, we 


nreteceneen see: sienna: oe 
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will send you 30c for each one. So you see that no matter how many 
subscriptions you sell, you are sure to make money. 


Send Your Subscriptions to 


Model Airplane News - 


$ Dept. M.A.-8 
1926 Broadway New York, N. Y. 





You Have Until September Ilst~Begin Now 
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WHERE TO LEARN TO FLY (Schools we can recommend) 
BUILDING CATHEDRALS! (A message to youth) Poe eine ee. The Editor 
NO EXCUSES ACCEPTED. Leon Byrne 
The scoop of the year 5,000 feet below; the reporter gave up, but Curly— 


THE MACFADDEN SKY CADETS... let, hae bk: a eee eee? Pee CTS See 10 


The meaning of the national organization; how and where to join 


HOW TO BUILD A PURSUIT MODEL er Shey v ja 


Complete instructions and diagrams for building a Curtiss Hawk Plane 


THE FLYING BLACK SHEEP (Serial) Laurence Donovan 33 
Tommy discovers the hidden valley and flies into greater dangers 

MY GREATEST THRILL Pilot Eugene Johnson 38 
The experience of a mail pilot who flew through ¢ a myriad of birds 

WHY I AM INTERESTED IN AVIATION (Contest) 39, 


MACFADDEN AVIATION ADVISORY BOARD (Question and Answer Department) 40 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 





CHAMPIONS OF CHIVALRY—A Thrilling War Story 








PLANS FOR BUILDING A BERNARD MONOPLANE 
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CALIFORNIA 





SCHOOL OF AERIAL SURVEYS & MAPPING 


Practical training offered to a limited number 
of students in this uncrowded and best pay- 
ing profession in the Air Game. Russell 
wasetnette used. 
NQUIRIES SOLICITED 
We ma been in this business for over 17 years. 
ERICKSON 


The flying -—~ otogra 


68 Sefton Block. = Bicee, California 








San Mateo 


CKD San Francisco 


Established 1916 


‘“*“SPEED’’ JOHNSON’S 
FLYING SCHOOL 








EDDIE MARTIN’S AIRPORT 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


Operating the finest Flying School 
Write for Information 


Santa Ana, Calif. P. O. Box 802 








Pacific 
Technical Gnibversity 
SAN DIEGO “The Air Capital of the Wee” CALIFORNIA 
Offers Home Study Courses 
In Aeronautical Engineering 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 








INSTRUCTION--SOLO—LICENSE 


Complete 15 hr. flying course and 50 hrs. solo fly- 
ing for Government license, $450; $300 down, bal- 
ance during solo. 
Licensed planes and pilots. 
SOLO FLYERS 


MILLER FLYING SERVICE 


3511 So. Figueroa St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


DISCOUNT TO 





GEORGIA 





PITCAIRN AVIATION of GEORGIA, Inc. 


10-HOUR FLYING COURSE, conducted at Can- 
dler Field, Atlanta, Ga., a 4-way flying field. 
All-year-round school empk oying modern flying 
equipment including Pitcairn Orowings. No lia- 
bility bond required. 

Write for details. 


LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 





ILLINOIS 





EAGLE AIRPORT SCHOOL « AVIATION 


HINCKLEY, ILLINOIS 
50 miles West Herman J. Neubauer, M.D. 
of Chicago xecutor 
Learn to fly at our up-to-date schoo! of aviation. 
Tuition $200, or $20 by the hour, payable in ad- 
vance. Expert instructors, excellent accommoda- 
tion. New ships for my Distributors of 
the Air King, The King of the Air, $2,395, F.O.B. 
Lomax, Illinois. New and used ships for sale. 








LEARN TO FLY AT A MIDWEST 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION SCHOOL 


Monmouth, IIL, and Waterloo, lowa. 
We are training students to fly because we 
need pilots for the planes we sell. 
Largest distributors of commercial aircraft 
in the central states 
MIDWEST AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
Waco and Ryan Distributors 





Three large airports in the central west —at Aurore, Ill, 











WHERE 


to Learn to Fly 


All schools found in this directory are recommended by the Macfadden Aviation Advisory 

Board and can be relied upon as being schools of high character and standards. 

is acceptable in these columns until it has passed the standards set by the Macfadden 
Aviation Advisory Board, and its advertisement here testifies to its high rating. 


IIEN a_ pupil enters’ high 

school or college, he knows be- 
fore entering the subjects in which 
he is to be instructed. If not, he is 
given a list of those which that 
school offers and can make his own 
choice. 

Unfortunately in many aviation 
schools throughout the country the 
pupil is told only that he will take 
their ground course, which will be 
followed by a= flying course, from 
which he will be graduated a pilot. 
In other words, the pupil has no 
idea, nor is he given any, of the sub- 
jects he should demand from these 
various courses. 

Our good aviation schools, on the 
other hand, give the pupil a complete 
list of the subjects covered in the va- 
rious courses. They are glad to do 
so, as any school would be which 
offers a complete and correct course. 
But many schools do not and the pu- 
pil who enrolls in one of these is not 
aware until after entering that the 
subjects which he wished to study 
are not included in the course. 

Many men do not know what they 
should expect of a good ground 
course until after they have been in 
the flying game for some .time and 
later find that they are lacking in 
some essential part of the general 
knowledge necessary to be a_ well- 
rounded pilot or mechanic. 

To correct this condition, 
among the readers of Mopen 


at least 
AIRPLANE 


News, we give here the subjects 
which should have a place in all 
coniplete and thorough ground 


courses. 
They are as follows: 


1. History of aviation. 


2. Dictionary and pronunciation of 
aeronautical terms and phrases. 


3. Aerodynamics— 
a. Simple. 
Advanced, 


4. Materials used in airplane con- 
struction. 


5. Construction— 
a. Fuselage. 

b. Wings. 

e. Lubrication. 
d. Ignition. 

e. Landing-gear. 


6. Covering, Doping and Finishing. 





No school 





ILLINOIS 





ILLINOIS-IOWA 
AIRWAYS, INC. 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
Best equipped college of 
aeronautics in the midwest. 
Write for a copy of plane facts. 





EGYPTIAN 
FLYING SCHOOL 


Marion Airport Marion, Ill. 
one of the 


UNIVERSAL AVIATION SCHOOLS 
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KANSAS 
LEARN TO FLY IN WICHITA 
The place to learn to swim is in the water. The 


place to learn aviation is Wichita, the Air Capital, 
where 25% of the Nation's aircraft are built. May 
we tell you about our training? Write us today. 


BRALEY SCHOOL OF FLYING 


Wichita (The Air Capital), Kansas 





MARYLAND 





CHALLENGER FLYING SERVICE, INC. 


Distributors for Challenger Airplanes 


Learn to fly on Challenger Airplanes. Good 
field—first class instructors—very reasonable 
board and lodging. 


HAGERSTOWN—MARYLAND 





MASSACHUSETTS 





BAY STATE FLYING SERVICE 


Distributors for the 1929 American 
Eagle and Meteorplanes 
Write for Flying Course Data 


Box 64 Operating from 
East Boston, Mass. Boston Airport. 





Massacuusetts Airways CorPoRATION 
New England Distributors 
ALEXANDER AGLEROCK BIPLANES 
RYAN MONOPLANES 
First class flying and mechanical school. 
Dealers and students wanted in every city 


in New England 
OFFICE: 1597 MAIN STREET, SUITE 303, 
Flying Fields: Agawam Center, Mass.; Westfield, Mass. 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
MiCHIGAN 


LEARN TO FLY IN DETROIT 





Modern Every 
Planes CH : Student 
Used a Booster 


Write HARRY ANDERSON 
Box 1471 R No. 1 East Detroit, Mich. 





DAVIS & FELIX AIRWAYS 
at BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
FLYING SCHOOL 


and 
AIRPLANE TAXI 
Students Thoroughly Trained at Nom- 
inal Cost. Write for full Information. 
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MINNESOTA 





MID-PLANE 
FLYING SCHOOL 


Wold-Chamberlain Field 
one of the 


UNIVERSAL AVIATION SCHOOLS 
NR 177 


Minneapolis 








UNIVERSAL 
FLYING SCHOOL 


Mayo Airport Rochester, Minn. 
one of the 


UNIVERSAL AVIATION SCHOOLS 
NR 315 





MISSOURI 





ROBERTSON 
FLYING SCHOOL 


Lambert-St. Louis Airport Anglum, Mo. 
one of the 

UNIVERSAL AVIATION SCHOOLS 

¥-81 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 





FOGG FLYING SCHOOL 


Concord, New Hampshire 
Specialized Individua! Instruction 
Speaking Tube Method $350 





NEW JERSEY 





AIRVIEW FLYING SERVICE, Inc. 
WACO —Distributors —FAIRCHILD 
Taxi service to all points and aerial 
photography. Flying school operated 
from the finest field on the Jersey 
coast. Hangar space at reasonable 
rates. RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 








LEARN TO FLY Six new ships. Expert 
instructors, with at 

least 10 years’ active flying experience. Instruction 
thorough, rates moderate. Most conveniently locat- 
A air fort in metropolitan area, 30 minutes from N, 

e tube to Newark and number 4 bus to 
NEWARK ‘METROPOLITAN AIRPORT, NEWARK, N.J. 
Or write Capt. J.O. Donaldson, at above address 
Telephone Mulberry 1310 





NEW YORK 





LEARN TO FLY— 
$8.50 PER LESSON 


ASSOCIATED AVIATION CLUBS, Inc. 
of AMERICA 


indsor Theatre Building 
315 East Rinecbeldge Rd Bronx, N. Y. 











REGISTER AT ONCE! 


Fly at one of the numerous fields we operate from 
at $8.50 per lesson_in Department of Commerce 
licensed airplanes. Local FLYING chapters being 
formed in every American community. Registra 
tion fee, $2.00, to be forwarded to the secretary 
at headquarters (Cash or Money Order). You will 
receive by return mail the organization's member- 
ship card and blue enameled silver emblem. 


ASSOCIATED AVIATION CLUBS, Inc. of AMERICA 
Windsor Theatre Building, 315 East Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx, N. Y. 








AVIATION ENGINEERING SCHOOL 


Tel. Circle 1010 


225 West 57th St. at Broadw. N. Y. C. 
FLYING INSTRUCTION ON NEW PLANES 
AVIATION!—If it is worth learning—Learn it 
Right Complete, practical training in every 
branch of Aeronautics. Day and evening classes. 
We train you for all Government Licenses. Come 

and see our school and convince yourself. 














a | 


. Assembly, Rigging and Inspec- 


tion. 
8. Aircraft propellers. 


9. Airplane engines— 
a. General. 
b. Cooling. 
ce. Lubrication. 
d. Ignition. 
e. Carburetion. 


10. Airplane design. 


11. Meteorology— 
a. Clouds. 
b. Weather maps. 
. Forecasting. 


12. The Compass. 


18. Navigation— 
a. General. 
b. Course Plotting. 


14. Airplane instruments. 


15. Laws and regulations of the 


air. 
16. Aerial photography. 
17. Aerial mapping. 
18. Airports and Airways. 
19. Airplane sales. 


The above subjects will fit the pu- 
pil for lessons in actual flight. The 
background he will have after mas- 
tering these subjects is a firm foun- 
dation for any position he may wish 
to prepare for as his life’s vocation. 

Nothing is more pitiful to see than 
a young man trying to hold down a 
job which is too big for him and, in 
most cases, it is too big for him sim- 
ply because his training has not 
given him the proper foundation. No 
matter how beautiful the building, it 
endures just as long as its founda- 
tion will support it—no longer. 

A close study of the subjects listed 
here will quickly prove the advisa- 
bility of actual shop practise; for 
many of these subjects cannot be 
properly mastered in any other way. 
If a pupil finds that such a course is 
impossible for him to take and de- 
cides to study through correspon- 
dence, we strongly advise that after 
finishing such a course he apply for 
a job in an airplane facfory, where 
actual work on planes can be had. 

There are a few very fine courses 
in the United States which teach 
ground work by mail, but, as there 
are many which we consider worth- 
less, we advise that you obtain 
a list of those we can safely recom- 
mend before investing your time and 
money. 

We can recommend no_ schools 
which claim to teach flying by mail, 
as no man ¢an learn to fly a plane in 
this way and it is only right that we 
protect our readers from schools 
which make these claims. 

Before you invest—investigate! 


NEW YORK 





CURTISS FLYING SERVICE, Inc. 
Clinton Road Garden City, N. Y. 
In 1927 this Company flew more than 365,000 
miles, carried 10,700 passengers, and graduated 
224 flying students. 

Air fleet of sixteen planes; equipment and per- 
sonnel licensed by Department of Commerce. 

Write for Flying School Booklet 








MONDELL ENGINEERING INSTITUTE 


1440 Broadway New York City 


CIVIL ENGINEER teaches privately Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Cal- 
culus, Physics, Mechanics; Draughting, Air- 
plane, Architectural, Mechanical & Struc- 
tural Surveying, Prepares Army, Navy, 
Aviation examinations. Tel. Penn. 3017. 





NORTH CAROLINA 





PITCAIRN AVIATION of NORTH CAROLINA, Inc. 
10-HOUR FLYING COURSE, conducted at 
the Greensboro Municipal Airport, Friendship, 
N.C.,a 4-way flying field operated by this com- 

pany. All-year-round school employing modern 
flying equipment including Pitcairn Orowings. 

No liability bond required. Sales Agents tor 
Challenger Airplanes. Write for details 
LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 





OHIO 





The EMBRY-RIDDLE Co. 
AIRMAIL CONTRACTORS 
Lunken Airport, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The school with country-wide reputation, 


Complete courses, fine ground school, one full 
hour of solo. Our graduates really fly. 


Distributors 





PENNSYLVANIA 





JOHN W. R. CRAIG 


Gives the most complete and elaborate 
course in aviation, at cost and terms unheard 
of. Advertising and passenger carrying. Fast 
cross-country transportation at a moment's 
notice. Write for particulars 

1612 Market Street, Suite 612 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








LUDINGTON 


LUDINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
FLYING SERVICE, Inc. 
Operators of Philadelphia Airport 
FAIRCHILD Distributors WACO 
Most completely equipped airport in Penna. 
All Services 
Best and quickest repair facilities in East 


CITY OFFICE—316 Atlantic Bldg., Phila. 








LEARN TO FLY IN 


LANCASTER 


“The Garden Spot of America” 

No bond for solo. All new equipment. Ideal 
Flying Country. (Every Field a Landing 
Field.) 

1" prea AIRWAYS, Inc. 
P. O. Box 2 Lancaster, Pa. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Potomac Flying Service 
School of Aviation 


HOOVER FIELD WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Complete Flying and Ground Courses—Easy 
payment plan, military trained pilots. Wash- 
ington’s oldest and best flying field. -argest 
passenger carriers in U. S. 





WASHINGTON 








MAMER FLYING SERVICE, Inc. 
Spokane Airport Spokane, Washington 
We offer you the best in flying training. 
From ten to 200 hours. Ships available for 
solo flying. The most able instructors. The 
finest flying field in the country. Rates very 
reasonable. 
Agents for Buhl! and Waco Airplanes 
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“ Building Cathedrals! 


bot TWENTY years ago three friends started life as ditch- 
diggers. They wore the same kind of dirty clothes and 
did the same kind of hard labor. One afternoon an old man 
stopped and stood there watching them work. He finally 
turned to the first worker and asked what he was making. 
‘Two dollars a day.”’ 
Not satisfied, he turned to the second worker. 
“Pardon me, what are you making?’’ he asked. 
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leg “A ditch! What d’you think we're makin’?’’ came the 
s surly reply. 
oe The old gentleman said nothing, but, turning to the third 


worker, asked the same question. “The man laid aside his shovel 
and looked up at the stranger. 
“aa “What am I making? I am building a cathedral, sir!’’ he 
Mi answered proudly. 
That was twenty years ago. Today those three are still 
working, though one of them is a great contractor, while his 
f= two friends are still ditch-diggers. 
fi. Out of the ditch come the words, ‘‘Bill sure is lucky,’’ while 
[ Bill, from his high office window, looks down upon his friends, 
=, digging in the street below, and murmurs, “I'd like to help 
© them, but they'll always be ditch-diggers.”’ 
aa And he is right. They will always be ditch-diggers. Their 
) eyes, through which they see; their thoughts, with which they 
= @6= live, and their ambitions, with which they progress, will never 
take them up and over the ditch in which they dig. 
“i Let us build cathedrals! Bill did and success came to him. 
ty Whatever we do, however lowly our task, or however mean 
our pay, let us give our eyes only beauty to see, our thoughts 
only worthy deeds of which to dream, and our ambitions— 
wings to carry us on and up! 
en You are your own master. Your eyes, body, thoughts and 
: Fj * ambitions are your servants—to do with as you will. They 
ie obey only you. Say to them, “I am only worthy of being a 
gh ditch-digger,’’ and your eyes will see nothing but the ditch, 
> 


your body will obey only the shovel, your thoughts will be 
those of the digger, and your ambitions will remain in his 
trench. 


¢ But whisper to them, “This is but the start, for I am build- 
©e_ ing a cathedral,” and immediately your eyes will see the sun, 
“% your body will straighten, your thoughts will dwell in great 
/= * cathedrals and your ambitions will carry you up and beyond. :; 
a | “As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he!” P 
| 4 Let us build cathedrals! THE EDITOR. — s 
. ~— 7 , f 











“There! They've 
crashed !”’ 











o Excuses Accepted! 


The Biggest Scoop of the Year was Five Thousand Feet 
Below Them and No Place to Land. 


The Star Reporter Gave Up the Attempt, but Curly — 


= OPY boy!” B his hands. He paid no attention 
A nasal, imperious y to the reporter’s scowl, for his 
voice rasped above the mind was concerned with some- 


clatter of typewriters in 
the editorial room. The 


owner of the voice, Alex Brown, 
star reporter of the Evening Bulletin, stopped 
punching the keyboard in front of him and_ looked 
about with annoyance. The copy boy was_ not 
in evidence. Brown raised his voice to a_ higher 
pitch. 

“Copy boy!” He bellowed it this time as if the mere 
power of his lungs could penetrate the walls that 


seemed to be hiding the copy boy. A figure that had 
been bending over the files at the rear of the office came 
running. 

“Here, take this,” the reporter barked, “and keep on 
the job.” The youth thus addressed, Ray Lawrence, 
known as “Curly,” took the story that was thrust into 
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LEON BYRNE 


thing far more important than the 
scowls of Alex Brown. 

For many days he had _ been 
steeling himself against the possibility of a more sig- 
nificant rebuff. Now, he had decided, was the time to 
do the thing. After all, the worst that gray-haired 
Jack Travis, city editor, could do would be to say, 
“No.” Curly placed Brown’s story in front of Travis. 

“Mr. Travis,” he began. Then he stopped. The con- 
vincing arguments he had so carefully prepared had 
fled his mind. Travis looked up quizzically from the 
stack of papers he had been reading. 

“Well?” he said. 

“I'd like a try at reporting,” Curly blurted out. 
Travis’ eves twinkled, but his face remained immobile. 

“Wouldn't you rather be city editor?” he asked with 





The Story of a Boy 


Who Knew What to Do and 
Had the Nerve to Do It 


mock seriousness. Then, as the kindly but business- 
like man started to smile, Curly hurried on. 

“I've been here a year now,” he said, “and I’ve made 
it my business to study writing. IL could hold down 
a job if you'd give me a try at it.” Travis continued 
to smile. 

“Ilow old are vou, Raymond?” he asked. 

“Seventeen,” Curly replied. 

“You're a little voung yet to become a Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, aren't you?” 

“I know I could hold down a job,” Curly answered 
earnestly. Ile did know it, himself. Why wasn’t he 
able to convince Travis, to tell him of his 
study of the Bulletin’s files, his hours of writing in his 
spare time to develop a style? 

“Reporters are made, not born, my boy,” Travis said 
as he picked up Brown's story and glanced at it. Then, 


constant 


as Curly started away with solemn face, the city editor 


turned to him. 

“Stay with it, Ray,” he said, “and you'll get your 
chance. Right now, though, I’m afraid you're a little 
young.” 

“All right,” Curly managed to say as he walked away. 
To be refused merely because of his youth was what 
he could not understand. What if he was young? Ile 
knew the game, he could—— 


“Copy boy.” It was Brown again. He had eyed 
Curly as the latter 
conversed with Travis. 


Now he scowled. 
Brown apparently 
could) not be happy 
about any- 
thing. 

“You're to 
go out to the 
municipal air- 
port with me 
this morning,” 
he said.“ You're 
to act as run- 
ner, and I 
want to see 
you tending to 
business.” 

That made 
the horizon a 
trifle brighter 
for Curly. The 
airport — that 
magic place 
where white- 
winged planes 
roared up into 
the heavens and away 
over the horizon, where 
men became birds. 

Curly knew what the 
assignment was to be. 
A huge _tri-motored, 
cabin plane was to swoop down on 
the Brighton field that morning, 
from the east, carrying a party of 
eastern capitalists. It was a 
transcontinental flight, with San 










Francisco as the goal. The story was important. 

Yesterday’s paper had been full of it—big business; 
a manufacturing merger; the seven men in the party 
were trying to beat time. Brighton was to be one of 
their two between New York and California. 
They were important men and it was a big story. If 
the plane arrived on time the Bulletin could make the 
noon edition with it. 


stops 


Brown 
soon 


URLY and Brown took a taxi to the field. 

had his portable typewriter with him. As 
as he had gathered material for a first story he would 
dash it off in type and it was Curly’s mission to speed 
back to the Bulletin with the copy. Brown would re- 
main at the field to gather more details. 

The giant liner was on time. Curly and the star re- 
porter had no more than arrived at the crowded field 
when a silver speck glinted above the eastern skyline. 
In a second the drone of the three powerful motors was 
heard and, as reporters and photographers ran out 
onto the landing lane, the great bird settled down to 
earth. 

Curly was close at Brown’s heels as the latter hur- 
ried up to the cabin door. There was the usual “Glad 
to be here,” “Having a wonderful trip,” “Aviation is 
the key to the future,” from the travelers, and Brown, 
clutching a handful of scribbled notes, was racing 
back to the cab. 

In a few minutes he had his story in shape—Brown 
Was not considered a crack reporter with- 
out reason—and Curly was being rattled 
off toward the city with the copy tucked 

in his pocket. 
The cab had just left the field 
when there was a loud report 
& from the rear. The driver 
slammed on his brakes and 
jumped out. 

“Flat tire,” he 
said laconiecally. 
“ll have it fixed 
in five minutes.” 

“Hurry,” Curly 
pleaded, “because 
minute 
Another 
racing 

road. 





every 
counts.” 
came 
down the 
As it whizzed by 


Curly recognized 
the occupant. It 
was Dick Rum- 
mel, aviation edi- 
tor of the Jour- 
nal, the Bulle- 
tin’s competitor 
in the evening 
field. Curly 
shouted and 
waved his arms, 


but the cab sped 
on. 

“You fellows 
aren't very ac- 
commodating to 
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each other, are you?” the driver remarked as he bent 
over the tire. 

“No,” Curly replied, “It seems to be every man for 
himself.” 

It was a few minutes after eleven when Curly raced 
into the Bulletin oftice and thrust the story into the 
hands of the city editor. 

“What kept vou?” Travis asked. 

“The cab broke down,” Curly replied. 

Travis said nothing, but Curly realized the censure 
that had been implied. He knew all too well that one 
of the first laws of reporting is: “No excuses are ae- 
cepted.” However, when the presses started rolling off 
the noon edition, Brown’s story occupied a prominent 
position on the front page. Travis seemed to have for- 
gotten Curly’s tardiness. 

“That's good work you and Brown did, Ray,” the 
city editor said as he picked up a copy of the first run, 
still warm and smelling of printer’s ink. “If you 
work with Brown awhile you'll get some first-class 
training.” 

Curly did not say it, but he thought to himself that 
he didn’t need to work with Brown. Not that he had 
any illusions about “knowing it all” already. He 
realized that it was initiative and resourceful- 
ness rather than fine phraseology that a _ reporter 
needled. 

He kept his peace, but a determination formed in 
his mind. He would show Travis, and Brown too, that 
a “kid” could be as good a reporter as any one else. 
Even Curly, however, did not know how soon he was to 
be given a chance to prove himself. 

It was two o’clock when the news reached the office. 
Curly remembered 
that because he 


“The New Lra has had engine trouble! She's prob- 
ably down, maybe wrecked. The radio station just 
picked up a fragment of a message, ‘Engines missing 

.. can’t climb... no place to land .. . we’re—’” 

“Did they indicate their location?” Brown asked. 

“No, nothing to show where they were. An hour's 
fiving, though, due southwest, would take them right 
up into the wilds beyond Bellaire. There’s no possible 
place to land there that I know of and no habitations 
near, except for a few seattered ranches. Good grief! 
It'll take half a day to get a man up there from Bel- 
laire and then he probably couldn't locate them if they 
are down.” 


ILE office was in a hum of excitement. Brown flew 

to a telephone. Calls were sent out to towns along 
the route of the plane. For fifteen hectic minutes the 
wires hummed—to no avail. The only thing that could 
be ascertained was that the New Era had passed over 
Bellaire half an hour before it was last heard from. 
Then it had apparently disappeared from the face of 
the earth. Travis was becoming frenzied. He could 
get nowhere. 

Suddenly an inspiration seized Curly. He started 
toward the city desk. Then he hesitated as Brown's 
contempt and Travis’ apparent indifference recurred to 
his mind. But determination urged him on. 

“Mr. Travis,” he began. 

“Don't bother me,” Travis said, reaching for a tele- 
phone. Curly insisted on being heard. 

“Why don’t you send an airplane up there?” he said 
Travis started to explode wrathfully. Then his hand 
paused in its reach for the phone and his eyes became 

thoughtful. With 
a suddenness that 





had just glanced at 
the clock when he 
heard Travis’ 
startled  execlama- 
tion. 

“What!” the city 
editor ejaculated, 
grasping the tele- 
phone into which 
he was speaking. 
The high note of 
excitement in his 
voice threw a sud- 
den hush over the 
office. Travis had 
been talking’ to 
Brown when the 
phone rang. The 
latter, now  lean- 
ing over the city 


you scared?”’ 


“What?” 





“What's the matter?” he asked. 
““A little bit,’’ Curly answered. 


though he were reassuring a very small boy. 

“No,’’ Curly replied, ‘I’m going to jump.’ 
Brown's eyes popped open. 
Curly rose in his seat and started to climb 
out of the cockpit, but just then—— 


startled Curly, he 
snapped his _ fin- 
gers and roared. 
“Brown,” he bel- 
lowed. across the 
length of the room, 
“cet down to the 
Brady Air Service 


**Are 


“You're not going to fall,” Brown said as ho. Gk as 6 ooh 


will take you. Ill 
have a fast plane 
’ waiting for you 
Follow the course 
of the New Era 
Get the story! If 
you make the final 
edition there’s a 
bonus for you.” 
Brown needed no 
further  instrue 








desk, had come in 

with a follow-up 

story on the departure of the plane. The New 
Era, as the leviathan of the air was called, left at one 
o'clock, refueled, stocked with food and winged its way 
out into the west, straight into the heart of the 
Rockies. 

A radio message had been received at the Bulletin 
tower saying, “New Era flying high ... climbing... 
course due southwest.” Travis had scribbled that 
in at the top of Brown's new. story and had 
shot it off through the air tube to the composing 
roon.,. 

“That,” he said, “finishes that.” It apparently did 
not finish it, however. As Travis listened at the phone 
now he scrawled notes on a pad in front of him. 

“Ts that all you could get?” he barked. Then he 
banged down the receiver and shouted at Brown: 


tions. As though 
a hurricane’ hai 
caught him in its sweep, he was gone from the office, 
the tails of his overcoat flapping behind him. Then 
Curly, surprised at his own temerity, made another 
suggestion to Travis. 

“Maybe he'll need a runner,” he said. That idea ap 
peared fantastic to Travis. He saw no way in which 
Curly could possibly help. But Travis, despite his 
gruffness, was a good sport. He saw the appeal in 
Curly’s eves. 

“All right, Ray,” he laughed, “go ahead. Tl see that 
there’s room for you in the plane.” Curly literally flew 
out of the office, not stopping for either hat or coat 
He came to the street just as Brown was clambering 
into a cab. 

“T’m going with you,’ 
tempting to climb in. 


Curly shouied excitedly, at- 
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; NO EXCUSES 


“The heck you 
are,” Brown re- 
plied, giving him 
a push. “Get out 
of the way.” 

“Travis sent 
me,” Curly  in- 
sisted. 

“Well, get in 
then and _— stop 
holding up the 
parade,” Brown 
growled. “What 
good can you be?” 
he asked angrily, 
as the cab sped 
away. 

‘Mr. Travis 
thought you 
might need me as 
a runner,’ Curly 
replied. Perhaps 
Travis hadn’t 
thought that, 
but—— 

A trim, little 
monoplane waited 
with throbbing 
motor as they 
raced up to the 
runway. The pilot 
was already in 
the cockpit and 
an official of the 
company stood by 
with two folded 
parachutes in his 
hands. 

“Put these on,” 
he commanded. 
“It’s dangerous 
country you’re go- 
ing into and it’s 
better to be ready 
for an emergency. 
You'll have com- 
pany up there,” 
the man went on 
as the ‘chutes - 
were being 
strapped on 
“Rummel of the 


Journal hopped 
off in a plane not more than two minutes ago. This 


one’s a little faster though and you ought to be able 
to catch him.” 

“Let’s go then,’ Brown shouted as he and Curly 
climbed into the observer’s seat. With a sudden rush 
of wind the engine was speeded up and the tiny plane 
roared down the lane. 

Curly had not confided to Brown that he had never 
been up in an airplane before. He tried to appear un- 
concerned, but he could not quiet the rapid beating of 
his heart as the plane, dipping slightly when the wheels 
left the ground, zoomed upward from the field. The 
monoplane circled for a few hundred feet to gain alti- 
tude and then pointed its nose toward the west. 

Brown glanced at his watch. It was just 2:30. He 
made a quick caleulation. The New Fra had traveled 
an hour before it sent out its abruptly terminated dis- 
tress call. The monoplane should cover the same dis- 
tance in 45 minutes. With luck they might locate the 
stricken plane by 3:15. Final edition time was 4 o’clock. 
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“No, I’m going to 
jump.” 


That meant at the most 45 minutes in which to cover 
the story and get it into the Bulletin, 

How the story could be covered Brown did not know. 
If the New Era had been unable to land safely the 
chances were against the monoplane’s finding a safe 
spot. Perhaps they could see enough from the air to 


get-—— 


B ELLAIRE,” the pilot shouted, pointing downward. 
srown and Curly craned their necks over the side. 
The town lay far below them. 
“Due southwest now,” Brown shouted to the pilot. 
The latter, who had been given his instructions, nodded. 
“Keep your eyes peeled,” Brown admonished Curly 
needlessly. Curly’s eyes were literally bulging open. 
The town was soon behind them and the terrain below 
was a desolate waste of rocks and lava. They were 
climbing steadily now and the peaks of the Rockies 
loomed through the blue afternoon haze in the distance. 
Brown’s watch said ten minutes after 3. A speck in 
the sky far off to the south showed that the Journal 
plane was also keen on the hunt. 
“He’s too far to the south,” (Continued on page 46) 











The 
acfadden Sky Cadets 


What This National Organization of 
Model-airplane Builders Means to the Individual Boy 
and to the Nation at Large. How and Where to Join 


Hf greatest wealth of a country is in the youth 
of the nation, and so long as that youth is 
healthy-minded and possesses clean, wholesome 
ideals we have every reason to feel confident of 
the future. 

There are those who have maintained that the younger 
generation of today is a wild, harum-scarum lot, headed 
straight for destruction, but, while older heads have 
wrestled with the problem from without, it has solved 
itself from within—and an American boy named Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh has blazed the trail. 

Somebody has said that “there is a divinity which 
shapes our ends”—and wholly unknown to anybody con- 
cerned that divinity was exercising its controlling pow- 
er to the fullest extent on May 20th, 1927, when a lad 
who had been known to only those of the air service as 
“Lucky Lindy” waved good-by to those about him and 
set sail through the air across the Atlantic Ocean. For 
days there had been other and more famous flyers 
gathered at Mitchel Field, on Long Island, waiting 
for favorable flying conditions to embark on the same 
dangerous mission. Any one of those, given the same 
“breaks of the game,” might have performed the same 
feat that Lindbergh did, so far as the physical and 
mechanical parts of the performance are concerned—but 
certainly no one of them would have displayed the 
strength of character to avoid the temptations which 
followed, have carried themselves in the same upright, 
dignified manner, and so firmly established themselves 
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as the ideal of American boyhood in the way that Lind- 
bergh has. It is in this—not in the mere performance 
of spanning the Atlantic Ocean through the air—that 
Lindbergh has performed a GREAT service for his 
country. ° 

American boyhood must have its heroes; it demands 
them; and it has enstomarily selected them from the 
fields of sport, where the outstanding stars do not al- 
Ways possess the evenly balanced character or conduct 
themselves in the way that our American boyhood 
should emulate. 


EVERAL years ago Judge Landis explained to a 

friend why it was that he deserted the Bench to 
become the High Commissioner of Organized Baseball. 
He said: 

“Do you know why I quit the Bench to go into basc- 
ball? I'll tell you why—it was because of American 
boyhood. Baseball stars have always been the heroes 
of the American boy, and when one of these stars com- 
mits an indecent or dishonorable act or fails to con- 
duct himself as a gentleman and a sportsman an idol 
is shattered in the heart of American boyhood. There 
is no telling the far-reaching effect that this may have. 
I came into baseball to see to it that these idols of 
American boyhood conduct themselves as gentlemen 
and sportsmen both on and off the field of play, so that 
boyhood’s ideals will not be destroyed. That’s my job— 
and I consider it a more important duty than is given 
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clubs, and by chambers 
of commerce and Rota- 


Officers, (Left to Right) ry and Kiwanis Clubs 
ae Doreen. Sees all over the country. 
ley II, Flight Commander; In these  model-air- 
Douglas Valentine, Flight plane clubs boys build 
Commander and fly their own 

model planes in com- 

petition with each 

to any judge of any other; they learn all 


court in the land to 
perform.” 

And Judge Landis 
was right. But when 
Lindbergh flew across 
the Atlantic and then 
proceeded to avoid all 


the principles of aero 
without en 
their 
and, in this 
absorbing entertain- 
ment and manual 
training, they are be- 
ginning to forget the 


dynamics 
dangering lives 


in the air, 


the pitfalls of hero- 
worship and = astound “gin parties” and “wild 
the whole world with frolics” that so many 


his poise and strength 
of character a new idol 
was reared in the heart 
of American boyhood, 
which turned 





older heads were con- 
templating with alarm. 
In fact, American boy- 
hood has solved its 


own greatest 





from its former 
heroes of the 





sporting field 
to the heroes 
of the air. And 
no cleaner, 
more manly 
ideal could 
have been 





Certificate. 
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model-airplane 
construction 
and flying is 
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over 100 large 
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when this mys- 
terious “divin- 
ity which 
shapes our 
ends” picked 
Lindbergh as 
the one to ac- 
complish — the 
feat which so 
many were 
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the Macfadden Sky Cadets and is entitled 
to all rights and privileges as a member 


thereof 


rtilied by 


Signed this. ..day of 


.1n the year 


Founder 








| | for model air- 
| planes, and 
one depart- 
| ment store in 
New York City 
alone sells 
| over 700 model 
airplanes 

| every week. In 











ready to at- i” Los Angeles 
tempt. —-"' two boys, Oli- 
As a result ies —<—F Ty ver W. Young 
of this, Amer- | and Ralph E. 
ican boyhood — Olson, who 
has become startedto 
what is now build model 
termed “air- airplanes for 
minded,” and their own en- 
last year 600,- tertainment, 
(00 boys partic- have branched 
ipated in mod- out into the 
el-airplane industry and 
competitions in now have their 
this country. own factory in 

Today model- 

airplane clubs 
and courses of Plainfield Squadron 
instruction in Officers, (Left to 
the principles Right) Gordon Foun- 
tain, Squadron Com- 


of aerodynam- 


ics are being 





mander; David Hamilton, 
Flight Commander, Lind- 


ean: 









bergh Flight; Carlisle Crane, 
Flight Commander, Bennett 
Flight; David Gildea, Flight 
Commander, Acosta Flight. All 
prize winners in recent contest 


organized in 
high schools, 
churches, ¢ol- 
leges, boys’ 
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which they are building up a profitable business in the 
construction of model planes for the trade. 

For the model airplane is something more than a 
toy—it is the basic foundation of what is destined to 


be the acceptable 
form of transpor- 
tation for the com- 
merce of the world 
in the not distant 
future. It is a pri- 
mary education in 
one of the fastest 
growing industries 
of the world today. 
When such _ pio- 
neers of air travel 
as the Wright 
Brothers, Curtiss 
and Dr. Langley 
point to the model 
plane as their 
start toward the 
building of their 
fortunes and repu- 
tations in aviation, 
one realizes what 
model building 
means. Dr. Lang- 
ley never made a 
successful flight, 
but the principles 
of aeronautics 
which he gave to 
the world were 
gained only 
through the flying 
of models and 
these are followed 
by our aeronauti- 
cal engineers of to- 
day, who pay trib- 
ute to the man by 
naming him “the 
father of  aero- 
dynamics.” 

Suchisthe 
knowledge of the 
transportation © of 
the future that is 
gained through the 
building and flying 
of miniature 
models. The 
model-builder of to- 
day will be the 
“Ford of the air” 
of tomorrow. 

To further the 
interests of this 
vast industry that 
is in the making, 
to help American 
boyhood keep clean 
and become so ab- 
sorbed in whole- 
some outdoor en- 
tertainment that it 


will avoid the pitfalls that hem in modern-day youth 
on all sides, Bernarr Macfadden, the “father of physical 
the MacrappeN Sky Capdets 
as a national organization of model-airplane builders 
established the 
PLANE News to preach the gospel of this national as- 


culture,” has founded 


and flyers and 








MODEL AIRPLANE NEWS 





JOIN 
the Sky Cadets 


Here is a chance you have all been looking for! Form 
a club in your city of all air-minded boys and girls, who 
are interested in the building and flying of model airplanes, 
and then let the MACFADDEN SKY CADETS do the rest. 


WE SHOW YOU HOW! 


If you already have a club formed that is not doing as 
well as you think it should—if it has less than fifty mem- 
bers—if it lacks enthusiasm—if you need instruction as to 
club activities—-join the MACFADDEN SKY CADETS and 
leave the rest to us. 


The MACFADDEN SKY CADETS are forming clubs all 
over the United States and Canada—in churches. schools 
and organizations of all types—for boys and girls who 
are air-minded, or wish to be. 


Take part in the many national tournaments being held 
all over the country. Win prizes! Become a leader—a 
Squadron Commander—a Flight Commander, as thou- 
sands of Sky Cadets are doing! 





Any boy or girl, or any group of boys or girls, or any 
club already formed, who wish the help of the MACFAD- 
DEN SKY CADETS, fill out the form below and we will 
gladly send all information necessary. 


_ ?2eyenepennineniienie as Oe ee ee eS 7 
| Full crate a ahi See a Age 
| Address pisai eed wee ardandeseue’ ore J 

I 
Have you a club already formed?....... Do you wish [ 
Ito form a club?.... How many can you interest | 


| in your city?... Boys?..........Girls?. . er 


| Mail this to the Macfadden Sky Cadets, Macfadden ! 
| Publications, 1926 Broadway, New York City. 
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Mopet Airr- 


sociation and keep American boyhood clean and enter- 
prising through the printed word. 

As in all new movements of this sort, organization 
efforts have been purely local and, while various sec- 


tions throughout 
the country have 
had their model- 
airplane clubs, 
there has been lit 
tle progressive 
movement in the 
direction of organ- 
izing these exist- 
ing clubs into one 
vast national as- 
sociation to work 
together for the 
good of all. This 
is what the Mac- 
FADDEN SKY CADETS 
will do. Any exist- 
ing modeLairplane 
club may come in- 
to the MacrappENn 
Sky Capets in a 
body and as a sep- 
arate unit without 
losing its individu- 
ality, and each 
club will have its 
own voice in the 
councils of the na- 
tional organiza- 
tion. Where there 
is no local club al- 
ready formed but 
where there are 
those individuals 
who have an inter- 
est in this move 
ment for the im- 
provement and et 
ucational enter- 
tainment of its 
youth, the Mace- 
FADDEN SKY CADETS 
will send a repre- 
sentative who is 
familiar with all 
the angles of flying 
and who will 
travel in the SKxy 
CADETS’ own air- 
plane to that town, 
city or neighbor- 
hood to do the or- 
ganizing among 
the boys and to 
show them how to 
conduct their or- 
ganization, though 
each club, or 
“flight,” as these 
will be called, is to 
be under its own 
local commanders 
while receiving all 


the benefits and aid that will accrue to it as a part of 
the national organization of Macrappen Sky CapeTs, 
Under the jurisdiction of the Macrappen Sky Capvets 
there will be local, sectional and national competitions 
between the various “flights,” at which valuable prizes 
will be awarded and championships decided, to which 
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(Right) Plainfield 
girls, whose model 
airplanes compared 
favorably with those 
of the boys in the 
city’s second annual 
tournament, are pic- 
tured above. They 
are, left to right— 
Marie Barrack, Ro- 
berta Neilson, Jane 
Bancroft, Dorothy 
Pearson, who won 
first prize for a hand- 
launched model and 
was awarded a silver 
cup, Carolyn Ban- 
croft, Virginia Jen- 
kins and Margaret 
Edwards 


representatives of 
each local flight 
will be taken free 
of cost to them 
and to which they 
ean fly in a real 
airplane, if they 
so desire and pro- 
viding they have 
their parents’ per- 
mission. Every 
member of each 
local “flight” will 
wear the insignia 
of the MacrappeNn 
Sky Capers—the 
letters M. S. C. 
with wings at- 
tached, repro- 
duced at top of 
certificate, p. 11; 
extra “wings” 
will be awarded 
to those who win 
them, exactly as 
they are in the 
actual air service. 

Plans and _ in- 
structions for the 
building of model 
planes will be 
provided free; to 
those boys who 
wish to follow 
airplane con- 
struction or fly- 
ing, either in the 
mechanical and 
engineering end 
or by actual 
piloting of a 
plane,all possible 
aid will be given 
and much advan- 
tage will accrue 
from the ad- 
vances they will 
have made in this 
industry by what 
they have learned 
in the MacrappEN 
Sky Capers. Hon- 
ors won in actual 
competition in 
(Cont'd on page 45) 


THE MACFADDEN SKY CADETS 





(Right) Four 
membersofthe 
Macfadden 
Sky Cadets of 
Plainfield, 
New Jersey, 
about to take 
off in the Mac- 
fadden Air 
Yacht. Left to 
right — Louis 


Reichers,Pilot, 
John Dahl, 
Edward Haup- 
berg, Charles 
Underwood 
and Dick 
Phillips 
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(Below) a few 
ofthe members 
of the Macfad- 
den Sky Cadets 
of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, 
gathered in 
front of the 
famous Mac- 
fadden Am- 
phibian Air 
Yacht in which 
all of the 
Cadets were 
given rides in 
celebration of 
their entry in- 
to the club as 
members 
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A Few 


Macfadden Sky Cadets 
of Plainfield, N. J. 


AVID HAMILTON, winner of the unlimited hand- 
launched contest at the Plainfield meet, awaiting start- 
ing signal of Roy Schlenter, Plainfield Recreational Director. 


ORIN FREICHLER, Chas. Preitner, 
Charles Efinger, Newton Smalley II, 


Gordon Fountain, David Gildea. 











How to Build a 
Curtiss Hawk Pursuit Airplane Model 


Here Is a Scale Flying Model of a 
Famous Army Air Service Pursuit Plane 
Complete Instructions, Diagrams, and Full Scale Assembling 
Layouts Are Contained in This Article 


HE Curtiss Hawk, a military type of fast pur- Necessary Material 
suit plane used in the Army Air Service, makes 
a wonderful model when built to scale. As this 1 piece 4° x% xi 
model can be made at very little expense by 6 pieces “4” x 14” x 3’ | 
the amateur model builder, it makes an interest- 6 mA” x "x 
ing and educational study of an airplane of this type. 9 on ry” , 
i : : . . : “ - =e =e 
We have retained as many of the features of the real — °/16" ei ’—st 1j 
plane as could be practically used, keeping in appear- om wa tf tie 
ance and form most of the essential lines. = pieces lo x4 x3 
. 3/16” round wood x 2’ 
How to Build 1 piece lV’ x \%” reed 
; : et “Ys Us 
Study the layout carefully before going to work on > poe . ee SS 
. . . . . "9/147 4 9 , > esnaokate 
this model, as well as the parts and sizes. This will 6 3/16" V two-way sockets 
enable you to work with considerable knowledge, elimi- 12 3/16” single sockets 
nating the possibility of mistakes. a 1 piece aluminum 4” x 24” 
All parts are lettered and marked, giving the exact 
. , 1 propeller hanger 


sizes, as shown in the illustrations. Mark each piece 


with the letter which is given it in the plans, so that you 4 sheets bamboo paper 
will know just where each piece belongs. 1 can aope 

Follow the directions as you go, never proceeding to 1 can ambroid 
the = ae —_ have completed the work you 1 package wails 
are doing. Drill all holes before nailing the parts into* ” , 
pageant : : I 1 10” racing propeller 
position. Do all your gluing when you are ready to oa ‘ 

2 =” rubber-tired wheels 


stop work for several hours, so that this delay will not - 
. . 2 ”” 
handicap you in any way. ) feet 3¢” flat rubber 
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Forming of Parts 


The parts that must be formed to shape are listed 
below. These are the only parts which need steaming 
or boiling in water. All other parts are straight wood. 
(A) 2 pieces of 14” square wood 29%,” long for bottom 

longerons for fuselage. 
(B) 1 piece of 14” round reed 3” long for tail skid. 
(C) 1 piece of 14” round reed 954” long for rudder. 
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After soaking the wood for the proper length of time, 

take each piece as you need it and carefully place it 

between the nails, beginning at the curved parts. 
Leave them to dry over night or for at least ten hours. 


Fuselage 


First nail the two pieces for the bottom longerons 
(A), 2952” long, to the uprights that are indicated, 
using %” wire nails. Be sure to drill 1/22” holes 





Key To Parts 


Key Part Material Amount Size 
A Bottom Longerons Wood 2 Yy"rx YY” x 29%” 
B Tail Skid Reed l a 2 2 
C Rudder Reed l 1g” x954” 
D Upper Wing Wood l 4" x %” = 39" 
E Lower Wing Wood l 14” x 14” x 32” 
F Elevator Wood 2 4” x K” x 9%” 
G_ Elevator Wood 2 lg” x ly” x 1314” 
H Upper Wing Wood + 1/16”x!'4” x 8” 
I Struts Round Wood 6 We” x534” 
J Upper Longerons Wood 2 ash. ta 
K Rudder Post Wood l 14” x 3%” x 6%” 
L__— Propeller Hanger Aluminum 
M_ Hanger Brace Wood l 4” x 14” x 3%” 
N_ Cross Piece (Nose) Wood l in” =z 4” 2 3 
O Wing-rib Brace Wood l yy” x 4” x 38” 
P Fin Wood l ye” x 14” x 3%” 

l ye” x 4” x 2%” 

Q Wing Ribs (Lower) 4 iy” x UY” x 6%” 
R  Wing-tip Wood Z 4” x KW” x 64%” 
S Wing Rib (Lower) Wood 2 a” x 4%” x 6%” 
T  Landing-gear Struts Round Wood 4 3/16”x4\4” 
U__Landing-gear Axle Sockets Aluminum 2 3/16” two-way 
V___Landing-gear Axle Stream-lined Wood VY” x 3/16” x 84” 
W  Landing-gear Longeron Sockets Aluminum 4 3/16” single 











(D) 1 piece of 44% x 1.” wood av” long for leading 
edge of upper wing. 

(E) 1 piece of 44” x %” wood 32” long for leading 
edge of lower wing. 

(F) 2 pieces of 4%” x 4%” wood 97%” long for elevator. 

(G) 2 pieces of 14” x 14” wood 1514” long for elevator. 

(11) 4 pieces 1/16” x 14” wood 8” long for wing ribs on 
upper wing. 

These pieces must be steamed or placed in a large 
vat or vessel containing hot water. Let them soak thor- 
oughly for one hour or more. During that time keep 
pouring more hot water into the vessel so that the 
water will stay at a hot temperature. 

Tack the assembling and forming layout on a flat, 
even board and drive 1” wire nails at the marks in- 
dicated. This makes the form and curves as illustrated. 


a 


first. There are two uprights for each of the following 
sizes: 

m” x 4” x 34” 
yw x 21 ” 


sr 


x 234 


To these, nail in position the upper longerons (J), 
4” x 4” x 29”, starting at the rudder stick (K), 
which is 634” x 14” x 34”. This will serve to keep your 
fuselage in shape and hold its proper lines. It will be 
necessary to nail the rudder post at the rear end of 
the fuselage; before doing this, take a sharp razor 
blade or a small saw and cut the tail ends of the 
longerons (both upper and bottom) so that they will 
fit together and be 14” wide (see Plate No. 7). This 
cut will be about 1%” long and angled off to 3/16” wide. 





——— 


- Sen, 

















Tie together with wire. 
rights at the points indicated. 


together consist of the following: 
4 pieces 14” x 14” x 234” 
2 pieces 14” x 21 


” 


4 x 


,a 
8 
These are nailed at their 
proper places as indicated 
on the layout. There is 
an addition to be made at 
the tail end, between the 
top longerons, which is a 
piece 114” x 14” x 14%”. This ; 
is to hold the fin. Be sure 
that the rudder post (Ix) 
is nailed where the illus- 
tration shows it should be. 


A piece of very light 
aluminum 334” x 12” is 
used as the cowling. It is 


nailed to the top longerons 
at the nose as illustrated. 
Curve this slightly before 
nailing it in place. Cut 
a half-circle at the end to 
appear like a cockpit. Now 


nail the tail skid into 
place, taking a piece of 


wood 1” long and cutting 
it to fit, so that it will 
hold in the top of the tail 
skid. This piece of wood 
is nailed between the bot- 
tom longerons, 134” in 
from the rudder post. In- 
sert the reed through the 
hole drilled for the purpose 


Be careful to place the up- 
Make both sides alike. 
The cross-pieces that hold both sides of the fuselage 


a Leading edge 
| Bent to form 
| / prece oe “39 lang 




















and then nail the reed on / / ‘ 
the rudder post (K). This =x == XS 
b ‘ F- /6 
completes the tail skid. 4c 
Another piece of light 7X se 
aluminum 10%” long is 
' 


needed, 314” wide at the 
wide end facing the back 
of the cockpit which will 
also have a half-circle cut 
at this point and nar- 
rowed down to 214” at the 
tail end. Curve this slight- 
ly to appear like a cowl- 
ing and nail to the top 
longerons, leaving a 214” 
hole for the cockpit. 


Propeller Hanger 


We will next proceed to 
mount the propeller hang- 
er (L). Take an ordinary 
propeller hanger, nail or 





screw it firmly onto a 





piece of wood (M) 314” x 
14” x44”. This will be all 
that is needed to hold it 
firmly into position. To 
mount it securely into posi- 
tion, take a piece of wood 
4” x 4” x 11%” and nail 
it at the end of the hanger 
brace (M). This should 
then be nailed to the cross 
member on the fuselage 








that runs between the bot- 
tom longerons at this 
position. Next comes a 


' 
' 
| 
' 
' 


on to We// here 

















--- Gee 
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cross-piece on the nose (N) that must be screwed tightly 
into place. This cross piece is 144” x 144” x 314” and 
is held in place by a screw through the propeller 
hanger. Nail this cross piece to the two pieces 1%” x 
4” x 27%”, which are then nailed to the two nose ends 
of the fuselage. After this is done, you will have your 
nose piece held firmly in position. Glue all joints 
carefully and well, using the best glue obtainable for 
the purpose. Do not work on the model until the 
glue has set 

Next proceed with the fin (P). This consists of one 
piece of wood 14%” x 14” x 354” long and one piece 214” 
long. Nail them together, the shorter piece against the 
rudder post (K) and the longer piece to a small piece 
of wood 114” long x 4%” x 44”. This piece is nailed 
between the upper longerons, 4” away from the rudder 
stick, using this as a foundation for a 354” piece on 
the fin. 


Lower Wing 


The wings on this model are of sweep-back shape 
These add to the appearance of this type of plane. 
They are formed and are ready to work on as shown 
in the drawings. 

Place piece (E), leading edge, on a flat surface and 
take four pieces 14%” x 14” x 634” (Q) and nail them 
at their respective positions. 

Follow your layout carefully, taking care that all 
measurements are correct. This wing is not curved 
and is perfectly flat. The trailing edge is a piece of 
wood 14” x 144” x 28”. This is to be nailed in place 
on the ribs of the wing, the four 634” pieces marked 
(Q), adding the wing-tip pieces marked (R). Place 
the piece (S) 14%” x 14%” x 614” into place, forming the 
complete lower wing. The size of (R) is marked on 
the lavout. 

Take this wing and nail it to the bottom longerons 
at the position indicated, 1714” in from the rudder 
post (K). Drive nails right through wing members 
into the bottom longerons on the bottom side. This 
completes the lower wing. By the usual procedure 
cover all the surfaces with bamboo paper, using glue 
to attach it to the frames. 


Landing-gear 


The landing-gear is formed of the following material: 
4 pieces 3/16” round wood 414” long (T) 


2 two-way 3/16” socket fittings (U) 
1 piece stream-lined wood, 4%” x 3/16” x 81%” (V) 
4 3/16” single sockets (W) 


The two-way fittings (U) are wired and glued 14” in 
from the ends of the stream-lined wood, which is (V). 
Wind a rubber band around the axle (V) and the 
fittings (U). The 4 3/16” single sockets are inserted 
in the top ends of the 3/16” round wood (T). These 
are later screwed to the bottom longerons into the posi- 
tion indicated on the layout; place the two rear struts 
1914” away from the rudder post and the front two 
struts 41%” away from these. 

To attach the wheels to the axle, take two 34” nails 
with heads, placing a washer on the inside and out- 
side of the wheel. Gently drive the nail through at 
each end of the stream-lined piece of wood (V). The 
landing-gear is now complete. 


Elevators 


The elevators on this model are stationary, being 
made up in one complete piece. The material needed 
for these is as follows: 


(F) 2 pieces 1%” x 4%” x 9%” 
(G) 2 pieces 14” x 144” x 1314” 
2 pieces 1%” x 1%” x 6” 

6 pieces 14” x 14” x 438%” 
2 pieces 144” x 1%” x 414” 


Take these pieces and make up two elevators, laying 
them out as illustrated in the layout. Nail and glue 
each part in place, joining all the cross members at 
the joints firmly. This is to be covered with bamboo 
paper, doped and dried, attaching it to the top of the 
longerons by means of two screws. 

The fin should line up near the elevators at the lead- 
ing edge of the tail whit. 

Upper Wing 

The upper wing has a wing curve that is slightly 
noticeable. This is made up with the 4 pieces (H), 
1/14” x 44” x 8”, that are already curved and 4 pieces, 
1/16” x 14” x 8”, not curved. Nail these to the leading 
and trailing edges together, forming a wing curve, and 
drive the nails through the curved ribs, the leading 
edge and the flat bottom rib. The same applies to the 
trailing edge which is the 32%” long piece. The piece 
(O) 38” long x 14” x 14”, used as a wing-rib brace, 
should then be nailed into place. This is 2” away from 
the leading edge (D). 

Examine your drawings carefully, seeing that all 
your measurements are correct. 


Assembling 


With the aid of £ small blocks 144” x 14” x 1%” the 
ribs are held to the proper shape. These can be se- 
curely held into place by driving small nails through 
the upper rib, the block, the wing-rib brace and the 
lower rib. Cover them with bamboo paper, gluing 
along the edges and applying a double coating of dope 
to take up the slack in the paper. The upper wing is 
then complete. It is a very light, strong wing with 
very little work attached to it. 

The top wing is attached to the fuselage by means of 
two 3/16” straight single sockets which are screwed to 
the top wings on the leading edge and two of the same 
sockets are screwed to the top longerons, one on each 
side, 214” in from the nose. These are connected to- 
gether by 3/16” round wood used as wing struts. They 
are 2” long. 

The struts of this model are of the N type, each side 
consisting of two 3/16” V, two-way sockets and two 
3/16” single sockets. These are screwed on the wing 
ribs of the upper and lower wings, one V socket 3 5/16” 
in from the leading edge of the lower wing and one V 
socket 252” in from the leading edge on the under side 
of the upper wing. The single sockets are screwed into 
place, one at 14%” in from the leading edge of the lower 
wing and the other 21,” in from the trailing edge on 
the under side of the upper wing. These are joined 
together by 3/16” round wood, 534” long, glued and 
shaped to appear like a letter N. Attach all struts 
together, gluing each and every socket before inserting 
the struts. 

Adding on a 10” racing propeller that has been either 
purchased or made, the model will be complete anid 
ready to fly. To add to the appearance of the model, 
wire may be strung across several parts of the wings 
and tail units. 

If you have carefully followed the instructions and 
diagrams given above, you will find yourself the pos- 
sessor of one of the finest models of its type—one which 
very closely duplicates the regulation Army pursuit 
plane. You will also find that your results justify your 


labor. 
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Tommy Discovers the 
Hidden Valley 
and on His Way to 
Solve the Mystery 
Flies into 


Even Greater Da ngers 





“I’m tellin’ you it don’t 

make no difference—he ain’t 

in that plane o’ course, but 

that’s one o” his pals, that’s 
what it is.” 


’ The 
FLYING BLACK SHEEP 


By LAURENCE DONOVAN 


N Tommy's sixteenth birthday trouble descends on 

Saddle Mountain and involves cattlemen, sheep- 
men and Tommy’s family particularly. Cattle and sheep 
have been poisoned and, as a result, a feud breaks out 
between the cattlemen and sheepmen. 

Tommy Carew and Tad Wickers have been lifelong 
friends. Both are air-minded and plan to own a plane 
together some dav. Mr. Wickers, the cattleman, accuses 
Tommy’s father of poisoning his cattle and soon after 
that Mr. Carew is mysteriously shot through the shoul- 
der. This brings the friendship between the two boys 
to an end. Tommy belieres Tad to be his eneny. 


Tad's father is murdered and Mr. Carew is aceused 
because of the feud between them. Tommy, who has been 
taught to tell the truth, admits seeing his father near 
the scene of the murder. This earns him the hateful 
nickname of “Baa-Baa.” 

While his father is in jail, Tommy shoulders the fam- 
ily burden. A plane crashes near his home and the pilot 
gives it to Tommy who proceeds to reconstruct it. With 
the help of his brother and sister, he clears a space for 
a landing-field and, leaving them to continue the work, 
goes to flying school. 

Tommy learns to fly quickly and returns to Saddle 


33 
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Mountain, hoping to earn his living as a pilot. He goes 
to look at his plane, only to find it burning and beyond 
hope of saving. Looking up from the ruins, he sees Tad 
Wickers hurrying down the trail. 


OMMY reached the trail and called to Tad, but 
his former pal hurried on and did not look back. 
Tommy tried not to believe that Tad had burned 
his plane. 

But what had Tad been doing above the sheep 
meadows of Splitneck Canyon? The trail he was fol- 
lowing ended, Tommy knew, in the abrupt side of an 
impassable mountain hogback. 

Tommy was winded from his climb up the cliff and 
he was forced to let Tad go. Somehow, he did not want 
to overtake him. He was sick all over. The loss of 
his plane after he had spent the money to learn to 
fly was bad enough, but to think that the boy who 
had been his closest friend might be responsible was 
worse. 

Tommy made his way slowly back to the Carew 
cabin. His mind was in a turmoil. What should he 
do now? Had Tad done this thing? And if so, why? 

It came to Tommy that all of the trouble on Saddle 
Mountain had started in Splitneck Can- 

Each time there had been a shoot- 


yon. 
ing, Tad’s father, now murdered, had 
been seen on that same canyon trail. 


Evidently Wickers had been up that trail 
on the day he himself was killed. 

The cattle that had been poisoned had 
drunk from the spring closest to the can- 
von. The sheep that had been killed by 
savage dogs were in the Splitneck Can- 
von meadows. Thinking it over, Tommy 
recalled that 
even the cat- 
tle that had 
disa ppeared 
had last 
been seen in 
the canyon 
pastures or 
near-by. 


there 
really have been some one watching that day he built 


Now his plane had been destroyed. Could 


the shelter for the plane?) And was it Tad? 


Tommy decided that he could not stay on Saddle 
He was afraid he was too young to find a 


Mountain. 
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flying job, but, keeping a stiff upper lip and smiling 
even though it hurt, he prepared to go back to the avia- 
tion field and find some kind of work. He knew he 
never again would be satisfied to keep his feet on the 
ground. 

Once more Tommy tried to figure how he could get 
enough money from the small herd of cattle to finance 
the buying of a plane. He gave it up in despair. It 
would take nearly all the cattle were worth to pay Mr. 
Nesbit the money he had lent him to learn to fly. 


N the day before he was to go down the mountain 
again, Tommy awakened, built a fire, and went to 
the cabin door. A white envelop lay on the floor at his 
feet. It had his name printed across it with a pencil. 
Tommy opened the envelop and gasped at what he saw. 
Five crisp, hundred-dollar bills fluttered into his hand. 
A sheet of notepaper fell to the floor. Tommy picked 
it up. Again in pencil printing there were the words: 

“A friend who understands.” 

That was all. 

That same afternoon, Murphy, his friend from the 
flving field, landed on Tommy’s new landing meadow. 
Ile praised Tommy’s foresight in clearing the space. 

“T could spot that meadow 
and the flag markers five miles 
away,” he told Tommy. 

When he learned all that 

had happened, he 
quickly devised a 
way for Tommy to 





















plane. He 
better, 


get a 
would do 
anyway, he told 
Tommy, with one 
of the the new light 
Golcondas that 
could) carry more 
than half a ton in 
its freight cockpit. 

Yes, it would 
cost more than 
$3,000, but if Tom- 
my could make enough to meet reasonable payments 
it might be accomplished. 

A week later Tommy took off from the city flying field 
in the trim-winged Golconda. IHlis motor sang a sweet 
tune of power as he swept into the sky. Two hours 
later he had loaded 500 pounds of coffee, sugar and other 
supplies at Astoria, and, when he topk the air again, 





Two men emptied 
their rifles as Tommy 
flew by 
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he felt that life’s great adventure had begun for him. 
So quickly did the humps of Saddle Mountain swim 
into the horizon that Tommy was surprised. The trip 
could easily be made each way in less than an hour. 
Why, he could fly the route three or four times each 
day if he could get the business. 
Tommy pulled back his stick and 
climbed to 4,000 feet above the southern 
hump of the mountain. Then he eased 


the stick forward 

and volplaned in a 

long spiral toward 

the space between 

the peaks. Ile was enjoying himself so thoroughly that 
he pulled the stick back again and banked with his 
ailerons, turning toward the northern peak. 

Tommy had a funny notion. He wanted to see that 
old eagle that nested somewhere on the hump, wanted 
to soar past the majestic bird, just to show him he had 
found the wings of which he had dreamed so, long. Yes. 
the eagle was there. He was gliding around the peak, 
his great wings outspread, showing not a single quiver 
as he used the rush of the wind itself to keep aloft. 

Tommy chuckled to himself and banked the Golconda 
again, heading the nose for home and his new landing- 
field. Then he decided to pull a surprise on his brother 
and sister. Probably they had seen the plane high up. 
Now he would drop down below the northern peak until 
he was over Splitneck Canyon. That would hide his 
plane from Jack and Martha, until he zoomed over the 
tall fir trees and came down upon them suddenly. 

He studied the lay of the land under him as he 
dropped below the level of the peak. For a few seconds 
all he could see was a jumble of rocks and forest. This 
was the region far and beyond the meadows 
occupied by the cattlemen and sheepmen, Tommy was 
a few miles north of Splitneck Canyon and still over 
the tangled wilderness, when he looked straight down 
and started with surprise. 

Apparently surrounded on all sides by steep cliffs, a 
smooth meadow lay in a hidden valley directly under 
him. The presence of this valley itself might not have 
seemed unusual, but to Tommy’s amazement a long, low 
cabin stood at one side and near the cabin lay a black- 


above 


winged plane. 

Tommy was flying at only 1500 feet now and he knew 
there could be no mistake about the plane. Moreover, 
he could see that the meadow was apparently smooth 
and that at each end stood two tall trees that had been 
stripped of their branches. Colored rags streamed 
from the tops of each of the denuded trees. 





Tipping his ailerons, Tommy banked once more, glid 
ing down until he was flying close along the rim of the 
hills above the valley. Now he could see smoke coming 
from the cabin chimney and the figures of several men 
near the plane. Tommy’s mind went back to the day 
that the black-winged plane had flown over the Carew 
cabin, the same day that its shadow had seemed to fall 
upon him and leave him with a premonition that some- 
thing evil was about to take place. 

KE recalled that all of the disaster that had over- 
taken the people of Saddle Mountain had dated 
from that time. 

But why was there a cabin in this isolated valley? 

Tommy judged that the only way out would be by 
plane. Who had found this valley and who were these 
men with the black plane? 

The Golconda reached the hills at the lower end of the 
valley and Tommy banked to circle it again. He was 
flving with the edge of the cliff on his right side. 

In the thunder of his motor, Tommy did not hear the 
shots. He was first made aware that his plane was 
being fired upon when a jagged notch appeared in the 
rim of his cockpit and he heard a bullet buzz like a 
huge bee past his head. He saw a small hole appear in 
the wing fabric above him and, glancing toward the edge 
of the hill, he could see little puffs of blue smoke. 

Two men were in sight and they fired their rifles 
several times. Luckily none of the b»llets struck 
Tommy or any vital part of the plane. As he was mov- 
ing at a speed of more than a hundred miles an hour, 
the men with the rifles did not have the plane within 
range very long. 

Fearful that a bullet might have damaged his new 
ship, Tommy banked, swerved away from the hill, and 
zoomed out of the valley. He did not have time to think 
about the significance of the attack, nor of the plane and 
-abin being there beyond the end of Splitneck Canyon. 
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Tommy carried out his original plan and, when he 
came volplaning over the firs and set his ship down. in 
a perfect three-point landing, a number of neighbors 
were gathered around to welcome him. 

After the first load had been distributed and his plane 
had been covered with canvas, Tommy’s mind went back 
to the affair in the valley. He had intended to say 
something to old man Nesbit, but decided to wait a while, 

A new and startling idea had come to Tommy. If these 
mysterious strangers had been long in the valley above 
Splitneck Canyon, perhaps after all his Dad had not 
killed Wickers. But he was forced to dismiss the 
thought, because he believed that the only means of 
entering the valley was by airplane. 

After a period of quiet, during which it seemed that 
peace might be restored between the cattlemen and 
sheepmen, the war flared again more bitterly than be- 
fore. One morning a hand-printed notice appeared on 
a tree near the spring, at the entrance to Splitneck 
Canyon. 

The notice read: 

KEEP SHEEP 
WE MEAN 


OUT OF CANYON, 
BUSINESS. 


NGRY sheepmen held a meeting that day on Saddle 

Mountain. They blamed the cattlemen. Led by a 
fiery Scotchman, John McLaughlin, they announced 
that the notice would not be heeded. 

Instead, the sheepmen posted a notice of their own. 
In this they ordered the cattlemen to clear the Splitneck 
Canyon meadows of all cattle. 

“It’s fifty-fifty,”’ declared McLaughlin. “This is the 
first time the cards have been put on the table. Now 
we'll fight. We'll shoot every steer that’s run in the 
canyon meadows and we'll run our sheep the same as 
usual.” 

Tommy learned with dismay of the latest develop- 
ment. He called on old man Nesbit and talked with him. 

“It’s strange,” said Nesbit, “that if some of the cattle 
owners got together and put up that notice, I didn't 
know about it. Now there'll be plenty of hell poppin’.” 

Tommy had another worry. With the flaming up of 
the sheep and cattle war, personal feeling began to be 
manifest. On his way home from Nesbit’s ranch, the 
old familiar cry of contempt came from the woods above 
the trail. 

“There goes old Baa-Baa!” 

Tommy had hoped that name had been forgotten. But 
at any rate he was getting ahead, for he had made a 
second payment on his airplane. He had been to see his 
Dad in the jail at Astoria and had told him of his be- 
lief that Wickers had been killed mysteriously. 

Andy Carew’s eyes had lighted up and he had gripped 
Tommy’s hand hard. When he learned of Tommy’s 
new business, he laid his hand on his shoulder and told 
him how proud he was to have such a son. 

“Keep a stiff upper lip, Tommy,” he advised when they 
parted. “Right’s right and it'll always come out.” 

Thinking of his burned plane and Tad, Tommy wasn’t 
so sure, but he smiled and left the jail feeling as if he 
had indeed become a man. 

So he made up his mind to ignore the spiteful jeers. 
Ile was too busy to be annoyed. 

When Tommy took off for Astoria late in the after- 
noon, he glanced down before he started the long climb 
that would carry him between the humps of the moun- 
tain. In the first of the series of meadows in Splitneck 
Canyon, he saw moving bunches that looked like ani- 
mated gunny-sacks. 

The queer idea bore fruit some’ time afterward, 
although Tommy did not think of it again for several 


days. The moving bunches were sheep. Tommy judged 
that there were several hundred in the flocks. The 


sheepmen were defying the notice that had been posted 


on the tree. They were filling the canyon meadows. 
Tommy wondered what would happen. 

Ile took off for the return to Saddle Mountain with 
plenty of time to land before darkness, but a loose wire 
connection forced Tommy to return to the landing-field 
at Astoria. It was dark before he had the wire fixed, 
but that did not worry him. 

Bright gasoline lights had been fixed at the four cor- 
uers of the Saddle Mountain landing-field. By this time 
Tommy knew every bump and wind drift around the 
peaks. Bringing the Golconda down was as easy for 
him as driving home over some familiar ground road. 

Tommy held the Golconda to 6,000 feet until he had 
sighted the four lights that marked off a little square 
on the mountainside far below. He was looking over 
the side of the cockpit and his hand had just moved to 
push the stick forward to volplane, when he saw a row 
of what looked like red sparks down over the Splitneck 
Canyon meadows. 

Tommy knew instantly that they came from the 
exhaust of another plane. It must be close to the 
ground, he thought, for the exhaust seemed to eome from 
the tops of the trees around the canyon meadows. 

Then something happened. 

Under the mysterious plane a ball of fire grew into 
a great mushroom of flame. Then there was another 
ball and another, until Tommy had counted a dozen 
flashes. When the first ball had rolled its mushroom, 
Tommy had idled his engine and, as each successive ball 
flared out, a dull boom came up to him. 

Tommy had watched the bombing practise at the mili- 
tary flying field in the city enough to know what those 
balls of fire meant. An airplane was down there in the 
canyon dropping bombs. For a few seconds Tommy was 
puzzled. Then he thought of the sheep. 

The flocks that had been driven into the canyon that 
afternoon were being killed with air bombs. 

The plane below him was climbing. Tommy could 
see that red exhaust coming closer. He gave the Gol- 
conda the gun and dived toward it, but it was impossible 
to do anything in the darkness and Tommy pulled stick 
to avoid collision. 

It was hick that he had straightened out. The other 
plane roared by so close that wing-tips almost touched. 
Tommy shuddered to think what would have happened 
if they had crashed head on. 

Glancing down again, Tommy saw lights moving 
across the meadows. The sheepmen were probably 
attempting to collect their scattered flocks. Tommy 
banked and tried to follow on the tail of the other plane, 
but in the darkness it had disappeared. After a few 
minutes of fruitless circling, he nosed down, gliding 
safely into the square marked off by his landing lights. 


“OMMY thought he should go up the trail and see 
what had happened, but he waited to have his supper. 

Ile was just getting up from the table when several 
men appeared at the cabin door. McLaughlin, leader 
of the sheepmen, called Tommy. 

“Come on outside,” he requested. 
thing to ask you.” 

Wonderingly, Tommy stepped out. 

“Didn't you come down in your plane a little while 
ago?” demanded McLaughlin. 

The other sheepmen stood silently to one side, eyeing 
Tommy coldly. 

“Why, ves—just got back from Astoria. 


say, I saw——” 


“We've got some- 


I was late— 


“Never mind what you saw,” cut in McLaughlin. “Go 
search his plane.” 

Then it flashed over Tommy that the sheepmen 
suspected him of having bombed their sheep. They 


knew he had been close friends with Nesbit and for all 
the name he had been given, his Dad was still in jail, 














THE FLYING 


charged with killing.a sheepman. He was troubled. 

Although nothing was found in the plane except the 
stores that Tommy had brought from Astoria, the sheep- 
men were still unconvinced. 

“I tell you there was another plane,” insisted Tommy. 
“It’s probably the black-winged plane that’s been over 
in the valley above the canyon. There’s a cabin in there 
and 2 

“You’re crazy,” jeered one of the sheepmen. “A 
mountain goat couldn’t get over that ridge at the head 
of the canyon. I don’t believe there was any other 
plane. Somethin’ funny about you havin’ all the money 
to buy an airyplane in the first place.” 

McLaughlin interposed. 

“Maybe Tommy’s telling the truth,” he said, even 
though his tone was doubtful. “I'd say if he is that 
it’s up to him to get busy and nail them fellows that 
has the other plane. Funny, we ain’t never seen no 
other plane around here, ’ceptin’ the one that mail 
fiver fell down in.” 

While McLaughlin was speaking, Tommy decided what 
he would do. 

“[’ll tell you,” he said. 
about that other plane. T’ll show you 
there’s a plane there. I'll get down 
into that valley if I can. If any plane 
ean land there, I can get the Golconda 
in.” 





” 


“T’ll try and find out more 


Finally the sheepmen 
agreed that Tommy should 
haye his chance to prove 
there was another plane, 
but Tommy could 
see that most of 
them still doubt- 
ed his story. 

In the next few 
days Tommy had 
added reason for 
worry. All of the 
sheepmen refused 
to have their sup- 
plies delivered in 
the Golconda and 
almost half of 
Tommy’s air busi- 
ness fell off. 

On the next 
trip to Astoria 
Tommy stopped 
and bought him- 
self an automatic 


pistol. At first 
he had thought 
that he would 


have some one go 
with him in his 
investigation of 
the valley.: Then 
he decided that 
whatever the mys- 
tery of the black- 
winged plane 
might mean, it was his job to find out. When he landed 
in the hidden valley, he would do so alone. 

Two men with rifles stood on the trail that overlooked 
the meadows of Splitneck Canyon. They were guarding 
the sheep that were still in the meadows and they looked 
accusingly at Tommy as he went up the narrow trail 
past them. 

Tommy spoke pleasantly to the sheep guards, but they 
only scowled and did not answer. In the meadow below 
a number of men were at work loading dead sheep 
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“You'll have to come along with us.’ 
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carcasses onto the crude sleds that served for field 
transportation. 

The dead sheep lay massed together. Some of the 
bodies had been badly torn by the bombing of the pre 
vious night. Here and there a deep pit had been dug 
in the ground by the explosions. 

Saddened and feeling a little sick at this gruesome 
sight, Tommy went quickly on up the trail. But he had 
something on his mind, something that he thought might 


have a connection with the bombing. 


FE felt of the autojatic pistol slung in the holster 
under his left armpit. He had made the trip to 
Astoria early in the morning for the purpose of buying 
that gun. He might have sudden need of it, he imagined 
Splitneck Canyon extended for about three miles above 
the spring where the cattle had been poisoned. But the 
trail along the cliff ended about two miles up. The bot- 


tom of the canyon was a series of meadows, separated 
from each other by narrow passes where the walls of 
the canyon jutted toward each other. 

In one of the upper meadows Tommy saw a herd of 
cattle. 


No one was guarding them and he wondered 





, 


what the sheepmen would do about it. The canyon had 
always been safe enough for cattle, for, when they were 
driven into the meadows from the lower end, there was 
no way out. Calves were not run there and the few 
stray cougars seldom attacked a full-grown steer. 

The last mile of the canyon was tough going, but 
there was a rough cattle track that led from one meadow 
to another. Tommy came at last to the wall of the 
ridge at the head of the canyon. Looking up, he re 


membered the words of the (Continued on page 41) 





My Greatest Thri 


The Actual Experience of a Mail Pilot Who 


Flew Through a Myriad of Birds 


By 
Pilot EUGENE 
JOHNSON 


As told to 
JACK BELL 


N March, 1921, Pilet Eugene Johnson took off from 

San Francisco. There was a thick fog, leaving 

twenty scant feet of ceiling over the Bay. There 

was no earthly chance to get out of the rolling 

mists. Ilis wonderful skill stood him in good 
stead. He cleverly dodged the ferry boats, steamers and 
sinaller craft as he zigzagged his perilous way over 
the incoming tide. 

Gulls screamed and passed between the wings. Geese 
honked and scattered up into the air, as the terrible, 
drumming Liberty tore through space between water 
and fog. 

On swept Johnson’s ship, a bird of gigantic, terrify- 
ing appearance to the living, feathered tribe. It barely 
missed the masts of a water craft. There was the 
nerve-racking, thudding, resounding roar that is one of 
the most painful experiences to be encountered flying 
under the density of fog, in which sound is so closely 
confined and multiplied. 

After getting as close to the outlined shore line as 
safety permitted, Johnson noted points along the 
beaches indicating that he would soon be well toward 
Suisun Bay. The clouds began to lift a trifle and there 
seemed to be a ceiling of about thirty feet. 

It was then that millions of water fowl] started on 
their flight as the thunder of the approaching ship 
tore through the edges of the heavy fog, throwing back 
eddies and rolling, tumbling mists, as the ship swept 
on. The great worlds of ducks, geese and brant be- 
gan darting about in confusion. There wasn’t a bit of 
space that was not literally alive with screaming fowl. 

Johnson did not have a chance to go around the 
countless thousands. He tried. He wasted many val- 
uable minutes in his endeavor to find an outlet with- 
out crashing into the clouds of birds. He even turned 
his ship. It was, to paraphrase, “ducks to the right of 
him, ducks to the left of him, and ducks in front and 
behind him.” 

He throttled down. He gave his ship the gun. He 
tried every way of avoiding disaster, even to taking 
his ship up into the deadly mists, so thick that it was 
difficult for him to make out his wings. The long 
spurts of flame coming from the exhausts merely added 
to the stampede and screaming of the water birds. 
lle was up against it. He was now outside of striking 
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(distance of the shores, at the narrow point of Suisun 
Bay. He took that thousandth chance and slammed 
his ship with open throttle into the mass of web-feet 

Squawk! Bang! They whammed against the wing 
wires. The feathers and blood of the hundreds of 
birds he struck covered the wings; then he was out on 
the narrow edge of the Bay. The lights began to show 
through the thinning and rising fog. Then out of the 
gloom and danger zone, he headed his gigantic bird up 
and up into the altitudes. 

Luck was with Johnson. He had torn into the 
clouds of feathered tribes at 120 miles an hour and the 
only thing that carried him through was his metal 
propeller. 

When he landed at Reno his ship was in ropes of 
white and brown, each and every wire festooned with 
downy, fluffy, soft hair from under the feathers of the 
birds. The hairs were fairly cemented to each and 
every part of the ship by the spattered blood of the 
victims of the massacre, a tragedy of the high ether. 
The ship looked for all the world as though it had 
been beautified by a master decorative hand. The hood 
and goggles of the pilot were fuzzy with down and 
small feathers and so was the neckband of his flying 
suit. The bottom of the cockpit was plentifully car- 
peted with feathers. 


HEN Johnson set down at the field, the field staff 

usa Whole hurried to the ship. A number of visit- 
ors trailed behind the running crew. In the air the plane 
was a beautiful thing with the sun’s rays full upon 
it. Closer inspection dispelled the illusion of beauty. 
The wires were like ropes; parts of carcasses were 
hanging in almost every place where there could pos- 
sibly be an anchorage for a_ twenty-five-cent 
Streaks and gruesome red smears fairly covered wings 
and body. On the blade of the propeller, an inch or 
so from the hub, were tiny specks of down which told 
the story of hairbreadth escape of pilot and ship. 

“It was a perilous situation for me and the ship 
alike,” said Johnson when he stepped from the plane 
and walked about it in amazement. 

“The 156 was never dressed up like that before and 
never will be again if I can help it. Through my gog- 
gles, she looked like a South (Continued on page 45) 


piece. 
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Win a 
Model of this 
Plane 


WHY 


Write a Letter 
and 


Win a Prize 


| Am Interested in Aviation 


ODEL AIRPLANE NEWS wants to know why 
you are interested in aviation and to find out 
we are going to give away three wonderful 
prizes to the ones who write us the three 
best letters telling us their reasons. 

All you have to do is to write us a letter telling why 
you are interested in aviation and if your letter is judged 
by the Editor of Mope, AtrpLane News as one of the 
three best, you will receive one of the following prizes: 

FIRST PRIZE 
A three-foot Flying Model of an 


Amphibian Plane 


SECOND PRIZE 
A copy of the book “ Building and 
Flying Model Aircraft”’ 


THIRD PRIZE 
One year’s subscription to 


MODEL AIRPLANE NEWS 


The decision of the editor is to be final and the age 
limit is nineteen. that 
not eligible for this contest. Neatness and correct spell- 
ing will count, so watch your “P's” and “Q’s”. Tell in 
your letter why you like aviation; which branch you care 
for most and give your reasons. 

Address all letters to: 


The Editor, 

MODEL AIRPLANE NEWS Contest, 
Macfadden Publications, 

1926 Broadway, 

New York. 


In the October issue the winners will be announced 
and the prizes will be sent to them. If 
will print the pictures of the winners with the letters 
which won the prizes. 

So go to it! Every boy or girl within the age limit 
has a chance to win! Get your letters in early, so that 
the winners can be picked in time to be announced in 
the October The August 1, 
1929, at midnight. Letters received by the Editor after 
that time cannot be considered, so mail your letters early! 

Let’s go! 


Boys or girls over are 


age 


possible we 


issue. contest closes on 
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OR those who were 
unlucky enough to 


conditions of flying fields 
and stations of the Army 


miss our July is- N this department each month the Air ¢ orpe. He has prob- 
sue, we are going cag a ably flown more miles 
to repeat our in- Macfadden Aviation Advisory Board than any other civilian 


troduction of last month, 
so that none of you fel- 
lows can tell us later 
that you didn’t know 
what it was all about. 
We have had so many 
letters asking for infor- 


will endeavor to answer all questions 
concerning model building and avia- 
tion in general. Address all questions to 


The 


in the United States. 
Mr. Theodore T. Ha- 
zlewood served with the 
Royal Air Force during 
the War. Ile is a grad- 
uate of Yale University 
and enlisted as a Cadet 


mation on model build- Macfadden Aviation Advisory Board, in Canada. He _ served 
ing and on aviation in Overseas as a flying offi- 
MODEL AIRPLANE NEWS, cer, where he made an 


general that it has been 
decided to conduct a de- 
partment in which our 
readers may have their 
questions answered and 
obtain solutions of the 
problems which arise in 
model building and the 
study of aviation. 

For this purpose the 
Macfadden Aviation Ad- 
visory Board will con- 
duct this department 


these pages. 





1926 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Enclose with your letter a self- 
addressed and stamped envelop to 
facilitate an answer, as space is limited 
and all letters can not be answered in 


enviable record. 

So here they are! Jack 
and Ed, and Frank and 
Ted are mighty glad to 
meet you and are more 
than anxious to help you 
in every way they can. 
A good gang, aren’t they, 
fellows? It isn’t often 
you can hear directly 
from such fellows. But 
you can from these. They 
are just waiting to write 








each month in Moper 
AmpLane News. This 
Board consists of a chairman and three other members 
who will meet at necessary intervals to discuss and en- 
deavor to answef all questions. All answers will be 
accurate and authoritative. 

Captain Edwin T. Hamilton, Editor of Mopen Arr- 
PLANE News, will act as chairman of the Board. Captain 
Hamilton served with the Royal Air Force during the 
War, being the youngest commander of the London De- 
fense Squadron at that time. He has been active in 
aviation since then in the United States and Brazil. 

Mr. Jack B. Stinson, president of The Stinson School 
of Flying, is a member of the famous Stinson “flying 
family.” He has fourteen years of flying to his credit 
and has flown more than two thousand hours. Mr. 
Stinson’s wide experience in all branches of aviation 
ideally qualifies him for this Board. He is an expert 
on the subject of aviation instruction. 

Mr. Frank J. Tietsort, noted science and engineering 
writer and aviation authority, was elected honorary 
member of the First Pursuit Group, United States Army 
Air Corps in 1925, by unanimous vote of its combat fly- 
ing officers, for advancing the cause of American avia- 
tion. Mr. Tietsort covered the arrival of the Army 
World Flight in Labrador in 1924 for 550 newspapers. 
At the request of his friend, Brigadier General William 
Mitchel, then Assistant Chief of Army Air Corps, 
piloted by Lester J. Maitland, who negotiated the 
Honolulu flight over the Pacific in 1927, he made a 
7,000-niile trip over the United States to report the 
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the minute they hear 
from you, so write your letters. Ask any question you 
wish and watch the next issue of Move, ArpLaNneE News 
for your answer from your four new friends, who are 
anxious to help you. 
Here is how it’s done. Write any question you may 
wish to have answered concerning aviation or model 
building to: 


Macfadden Aviation Advisory Board, 
Mover ArrPLANE News, 

1926 Broadway, 

New York City. 


In order to help them in their answer to you, enclose 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope with your letter, so 
that if they cannot answer all the questions in the 
magazine, they will send you a personal answer by mail 
as quickly as possible. 

So here goes! 

30bby Morse of Roswell, N. M., writes: 


IT want to build a model airplane, but do not know 
how to cover my wings. Will you please tell me 
what to use so they will be tight. 


Answer: 

Buy rice paper. After covering the wings, paint them 
with bamboo varnish, which will draw the paper ,tight 
as a drum and make the wings water-proof. You will 
find this method satisfactory. (Continued on page 44) 

















August, 1929 


angry sheepman, that a mountain 
goat could not get over that ridge. 

Tommy's hunch was that some one 
had been over it. He believed that 
there was some kind of trail that 
could be followed from the canyon to 
the mysterious hidden valley where 
th. black plane made its home. 

For more than an hour Tommy ex 
amined the base of the ridge. Some 
of it lay covered with windfall trees 
and thick brush. At no place could 
Tommy find a break through which 
to begin a climb of the almost 
straight-up-and-down wall of the 
ridge. 

Tommy started back down the can- 
yon, following the side opposite that 
on which the regular trail came up. 
Thick brush grew along the base of 
ihis hill, but it was not so steep as 
the ridge that closed the end of the 
canyon. At last Tommy found a scar 
in the rocks, where he could climb up. 


HINKING to get up as high as 

possible where he might see some 
break farther up in the ridge at the 
canyon end, Tommy scrambled into 
the scar and by hard climbing, 
reached a point about 200 feet above 
the bottom of the canyon. He found 
that by being careful he could edge 
along toward the ridge. 


At this point appeared stones 
which had been loosened by the 
weather from the _ bigger rocks. 


Tommy had started across a strip of 
this crumbling rock when he slipped. 

Turning completely over, Tommy 
found himself shooting down the 
steep hill on his shoulders. Ie was 
seratched and bruised when he land- 
el in the brush at the foot of the 
hill. He serambled to his feet and 
started pushing his way through the 
brush. 


Just as Tommy) 
eaught hold of what 
looked like a_ solidly 


rooted bush, it pulled 
loose. Then he saw 
that a whole pile of 
brush had been cut 
and placed so as to 
counterfeit the other 
bushes growing 
around. 

When he had pulled 
the brush away, Tom- 


my found himself 
standing before the 
entrance of a wide- 


mouthed cave. The 
floor was smooth and, 
under the piled brush, 
a short trail ran into 
the last of the can- 
yon meadows. But the 
discovery of the cave 
was not what caused 


“He'll find out what it’s like to 
be blowed up with them in- 
fernal machines.” 


(Continued from page 37) 


Tommy to utter a low whistle of 
amazement. ; 

The floor of the tunnel entrance 
was marked everywhere with cattle 
tracks. Before he went into the c:.ve, 
Tommy made his way through the 
loose brush until he came to the edge 
of the meadow. The grass grew 
thick here, but the entire meadow 
had been trampled by feeding cattle 
and a man in the meadow would have 
had no reason to suspect that cattle 
had gone through the apparentiy 
thick brush into the hillside. 

Smooth of wall, with a roof that 
rose high above, the tunnel ran for a 
short distance into the hill, then 
Tommy saw that it curved abruptl) 
toward the ridge at the end of the 
canyon. After he had rounded this 
curve, the tunnel grew pitch dark and 
Tommy had to strike matches to see 
his way. 

When he had traversed possibly 
half a mile under the ridge, Tommy 
glanced at his new wrist-watch and 
found that it was after six o'clock in 
the evening. With only matches to 
light his way, he decided it would be 
best to go no farther. 

As he started to return to the out- 
side, Tommy wondered if he should 
tell Nesbit or some of the others and 
get help before exploring as far as 
the end of the tunnel. Then he 
thought of what the sheepmen had 
accused him and determined to ferret 
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The Flying Black Sheep 


possible. 
whom he 


alone if 
know 


this. thing out 
Tommy did not 


could trust. Perhaps some of the 
very men who had accused him, or 
some of the cattlemen themselves, 


had discovered this tunnel. Then 
there were Wickers’ mysterious visits 
to the upper canyon. Perhaps he had 
known of the tunnel. 

Tommy carefully replaced the loose 
brush over the tunnel entrance. It 
was growing dark and he hurried 
back through the canyon. When he 
passed the place where the sheep 
guards had been, they were gone, but 
Tommy could hear men _ shouting 
among the sheep in the meadow. 

Did the black plane have a lighted 
landing-field? Tommy was sure it 
must have or it could not have been 
flying at night. He decided to have 
a look. Lighting his own beacons, he 
took off in the Golconda about an 
hour after his return from the can- 
von, 


HIS was unwise on Tommy's 
part. He should not have gone 


alone at night, or at least he should 
have informed the sheepmen of his 
flight. Being wholly innocent of the 
bombing, it did not occur to Tommy 
that this night flight would look sus- 


picious. He did not think that pos- 
sibly the sheep might be bombed 
again. 

Ilis guess had been correct. After 
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he had climbed to a safe altitude, 
about 2,000 feet above the mountain, 
between the humps, Tommy straight- 
ened out and sent the Golconda in a 
wide circle around the location of the 
hidden valley. 

Surely enough, lights similar to 
the four-square beacons on his own 
field twinkled far below. At night 
the mysterious valley looked like a 
great : black hole in the ground. 
Tommy was wondering if the plane 
was somewhere in the air and had 
idled his motor the better to hear, 
when the broad, black wings crossed 
in the moonlight directly ahead of 
him. 

Banking the Golconda and stand- 
ing it almost on one wing-tip in his 
haste, Tommy started to get down 
on the tail of the black plane. But 
to his disappointment, he found that 
the black plane was too speedy for 
him and the spit of its exhaust quick- 
ly became a distant spark. 

Tommy caught his last glimpse of 
the black plane’s exhaust just before 
its motor was cut out for the land- 
ing; for, within half a minute after 
the black plane had hit the ground, 
the four landing lights winked out. 

Turning toward home, Tommy 
wondered where the other plane had 
been this time. He was soon to find 
out. As he glided low over the firs 
and slid between his landing lights, 
he saw a group of men at the far 
end of the field. 

McLaughlin led the sheepmen who 
came striding toward him. 

“You'll have to come along with 
us,” said MeLaughlin in a hard tone. 
“Guess there ain’t much doubt about 
it this time—an’ one of your bombs 
got Struthers. Looks like you’d fol- 
low your Dad to the gallows.” 


HE astonished Tommy was 
seized by two of the sheepmen. 

“You bet we're right,” growled one 
of the men. “Lookit this.” 

He had felt the automatic under 
Tommy’s armpit and he pulled it out. 

“You can’t tell me that anybody 
but a killer would tote one of them 
things.” 

The sheepmen took Tommy to 
MeLaughlin’s cabin where two of 
them volunteered to guard him until 
Sheriff Higgins could be notified. It 
was true; Struthers, one of the shep- 
herds, had been killed by the bombs. 

Tommy tried to tell the sheepmen 
where he had been and what he had 
seen, but they refused to listen to his 
story. 

Even the old Scotchman, McLaugh- 
lin, who was always fair, had a dour 
look. 

“I'd like to believe you, lad,” he 
said, “but you'll have to think up 
somethin’ more likely than the yarn 
of a crazy valley. I’ve been here all 
my life and there ain’t no such 
place.” 

Young George Struthers, a brother 
of the man killed by the sheep 
bombers, volunteered to go for the 
sheriff. Finding that nothing he 
could say had an effect, Tommy 


lapsed into silence. But his mind 
was working with a new clearness. 

It looked as if he had been caught 
in a trap that was not of his own 


making. It came to him that per- 
haps the circumstances that had 


seemed to convict his father of the 
murder of Wickers were of the same 
pattern. 

Tommy recalled that even he had 
believed his father guilty after he 
had found Wickers’ body and then 
come upon jis father cleaning his 
deer rifle. He could not hold it 
against the sheepmen for thinking 
that he had dropped the bombs, when 
they believed his plane to be the only 
one on the mountain. 

But Tommy was to get a quicker 
break of luck than his Dad. Young 
Struthers had started for Astoria 
early in the morning of the day after 
Tommy had been made a_ prisoner. 
It would be more than a week before 
he could bring the sheriff. 


. that day, nearly a score of 
the sheepmen’ had _ collected 
around MeLaughlin’s cabin. All 
were armed. Then Tommy heard that 
Nesbit was getting the cattlemen 
together. They were hurrying from 
their scattered ranches and gather- 
ing at Nesbit’s place. 

At last the sheep and eattle war 
was coming to a climax. McLaugh- 
lin himself feared that before Sheriff 
Higgins arrived there would be a 
clash that would give the sheriff a 
much bigger job than taking Tommy 
to join his father in the jail at 
Astoria. 

But the day passed and night came 
again without any undue excitement. 
Tommy learned from the talk around 
him that most of the sheep had been 
removed from Splitneck Canyon. But 
two or three flocks remained. Their 
owners figured that with Tommy a 
prisoner, the danger was past. 

Tommy had removed his boots and 
was lying on a blanket that had been 
spread for him on the floor, when 
he was brought to his feet by a dull, 
booming jolt. Before he could reach 
the door where the men guarding 
him were sitting, another distant ex- 
plosion rattled the windows of Me- 
Laughlin’s cabin. 

Forgetting Tommy, the two guards 
rushed outside. Tommy heard the 
sheepmen shouting to each other and 
then their footsteps died away. Four 
more explosions sounded within the 
following minute or two. While 
Tommy deeply regretted the further 
bombing of the sheep, at least he was 
glad that this third attack upon the 
meadows could not be laid on his 
shoulders. 

Either the sheepmen who had been 
guarding him thought the same 
thing or in their excitement they had 


forgotten their prisoner. Tommy 
found himself free to go. Instead 


of turning toward home, he followei 
the sheepmen toward the canyon. 
The men ahead of him had gone 
down into the meadows when they 
reached the spring, instead of follow- 
ing the trail along the cliff. Above 
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him Tommy heard the roar of the 
black plane’s propeller. Apparently 
it was still circling around over the 
canyon. 

Just as he came to the spring, 
Tommy saw a match flare up some 
distance away up the trail. He 
thought some of the sheepmen 
were there and went on along the 
path. In the moonlight below him 
he could see the dark figures of men 
umong the sheep in the lower 
meadows. 

Three men were talking together 
on the trail when Tommy came to 
the spot where he had seen the match 
lighted. 

One of the men, a sheepman by the 
name of Spuggs, swore savagely. 

“I’m tellin’ you it don’t make no 
diff'runce—he ain’t in that plane 0° 
one 0’ 


course, but that’s his pals, 
that’s what it is.” 
“I'm thinkin’ the same _ thing,” 


growled one of the other men. “That 
Nesbit an’ the other cattlemen 
framed this. They bought that rat 
of a Tommy his plane an’ then they 
got some one else to finish the job.” 

“Pll bet they'll go after the sheep 
in that upper meadow,” said the 
third man. “I'll bet vou that’s what 
that flyin’ fellow is huntin’ right 
now.” 


Hi steady drumming of the 

plane’s motor still sounded. The 
plane seemed to be cruising high up 
along the rim of the canyon. 

“By heavens! If we had that 
Tommy here now we'd give ’im a 
taste of his own medicine. We'd 
put ’im-——” 

Spuges, who was speaking again, 
eut his words short. One of the 
other men had struck a second match 
to light his pipe and in its flare the 
white face of Tommy loomed out of 
the darkness close beside them. 

Spuggs grunted something to the 
other men in an undertone. Before 
Tommy could retreat, Spuggs and 
one of the other men sprang upon 
him. A rough hand was clasped 
over his mouth and he was thrown 
to the ground. Before he could make 
an outcry, a handkerchief was sub- 
stituted for the hand. 

With the muzzle of a rifle in the 
middle of his back, the three sheep- 
men drove Tommy ahead of them up 
the trail. Tommy could not under- 
stand what they intended to do, but 
he was scared. He knew that this 
man Spuggs and the others with him 
were probably the most ugly of all 
the sheepmen. He knew, too, that 
Spuggs had married the sister of 
Struthers, the man who had been 
killed. 

A full moon slipped along through 


ragged clouds. It went under a 
cloud mass that promised to keep 
it hidden for some time. Tommy 


could still hear the black plane’s 
motor thrumming on the night. He 
thought that they were perhaps 
waiting for the moon to reveal the 
sheep in that upper meadow before 
they started bombing again. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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A Supreme Achievement in a Model Plane 


The RED ACE “= 


Pursuit 





TREMENDOUS 
VALUE ! ! ! 





Rises from lal Soars 60 Feet 


The development of the Red Ace Combat Pursuit Ship will be nothing short of sensational in the world of 
model planes. Here’s one plane that will not disappoint you—one plane that will perform like a real ship. 
Has wing spread 16” with main fuselage stick 14’; reinforced main wing; perfectly balanced tail wing and 
adjustable rudder. Main wing can be shaped to suit conditions. Has front landing gear and rear skid 
The perfectly carved, 7’’ wood propeller is a particularly fine feature. Has ball bearings on propeller shaft; 
6 ply motor of newly developed extra strong para rubber. This is not a construction set, but a completely 
assembled plane. Simply fasten wings and launch. 


Will Outperform Planes Costing Much More 


The Red Ace will rise from ground under its own power. Will climb easily to 60 feet. Will soar over rooftops and buildings. 
Then, glide perfectly to earth. This large-sized, carefully 


made plane will outperform many planes costing 5 times more. Look at These Great Features 


It is guaranteed to fly. It is guaranteed to rise from ground 















































under own power. This plane will please any boy immensely. . wtf Tine 
A perfect marvel of simplicity and powerful performance. Rudder Tail wing i TH | fl caveed 
Whether you now own a model plane or not, whether you own > ° | | “wood 
50 model planes, you will want the Red Ace. It will be the prize | propeller 
ship in your hangar. Don’t let a day slip by until you order , = Ball 
this plane, that’s if you want real flying performance. ( | > composition. caring 
* ~——* Ji | 
| Six ply elastic { | 
_ You May Have This Plane FREE! mde 
The Open Road for Boys Magazine has 50 pages every month Front landing aide 
crammed with thrilling, breath-taking stories that will hold you 3 
| spellbound. Just the kind of stories you've been looking for. In- 
teresting, tense stories of high adventure on Jand and sea and in 00 
the air. Tales of deep mystery. Airplane stories, the best pub- for only S 
lished. Sport stories, stories of school life. Marvelous depart- phe Red Ace is a plane so carefully thought out, so cleverly 
ments and special ae _ moog’ — — — constructed that it will enable you to compete with other 
: =* pe ‘ ey sor ; oys ist ‘A antegt- boys with the most expensive planes, and win! This plane 
growing boys magazine in America. is 4 remarkable performer—a plane that you will be proud 
You'll think it is great! Regular sub- 45 own. . 
scription price $1a year. Rush us your 
subscription today on coupon below This Is a Great Bargain Offer 
and we will give you free the - OEE ge ee ie Vena ns ee Pe Sere i al al 





Red Ace Combat Pursuit Ship 


But you must act at once. Pilot Tortoni, Open Road for ae, Canadian postage 50c extra, 


130 Newbury St., Boston, Mass Foreign $1 extra. ! 
Friend: I 
Bet your life! I will grab the big offer. Here's my dollar. Put me down for I 
a year’s subscription to The Open Rend for Boys and rush me the Red Ace 1 





Hurry Your 


Combat Pursuit Ship, which I understand is free. 


| 
| 
| 
Order =—_ NE ons nace sd 66005006 bbb a0 08 es 6686400008088 09 08086Ebbd0Ses 50% 
| 
TODAY | State WITTETTiTiTrirriciTiiiirrirtr rifle 
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Opposite the last meadow in 
which sheep had _ been placed, 
Spuggs and his companions turned 
from the trail, pushing Tommy 
ahead of them down the steep hill. 
Huddled sheep came into view when 
they neared the bottom of the 
canyon. 

“Cut a long stake, 
Spuggs, “an’ find a piece of rope. 

Tommy was puzzled. Ie had at- 


” ordered 


” 


(Continued from page 42) 


tempted to talk and had been told 
io shut up. What did Spuggs intend 
te do with him? 

Not until after they had tied his 
hands behind him and bound his 
ankles and carried him close to the 
huddled sheep did the full horror of 
their intention burst upon him. 

“Now if that pal o’ his in the 
plane comes back, he'll find out what 
it’s like to be blowed up with them 
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infernal machines,” growled Spuggs. 


Will the next dropped bomb mean 
death to Tommy or will he be spared 
that he may save his father’s life and 
explain the mystery of the hidden 
valley? Read the further exciting 
developments of this thrilling story, 
“THE FLYING BLACK SHEEP,’ 
in the August issue of Mover Art- 
PLANE NEWS. 


Macfadden Aviation Advisory Board 


Philip Jackson of Buffalo, New 
York, writes: 

My friend and I had an argu- 
ment over who was the first man 
to fly an airplane. I said Mr. 
Wright and he said Mr. Langley. 
Which is right? 

Answer: 

You're right, Phil! Samuel P. 
Langley gave up trying to fly after 
his third failure. on December 8th, 
1903. Just nine days later, on De- 
cember 17th, 1903, Orville Wright 
made the first flight in a power- 
driven airplane. Good for you, Phil! 


William Fosset, writes: 

What is the best kind.of wood 
for me to use to make a propeller 
for my model airplane? 


Answer: 
Use white pine. Be sure it is thor- 
oughly dry, Bill. 


Billy West, Dallas, Texas, writes: 

Will you please tell me the 
best kind of rubber to use for 
models? Round or flat? 


Answer: 

Use pure Para rubber. Get the flat 
rubber, Billy. It has a third more 
power and gives twenty-five per cent. 
more turns than the square. 


Gentlemen: 

I have a Curtiss Jenny, three- 
foot flying model that I bought in 
knocked-down form. Upon get- 
ting this model complete as the 
instructions called for, I found 
that it would not fly at all. The 
best it can do is to run along the 
ground for about fifty feet. Is 
there some way that this model 
can be made to fly? 

Martin Dempsey, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Answer: 

The data that you have outlined in 
your brief letter does not contain 
enough information for us to know 
how to answer you. Although you 
may have built the model as_ in- 
structed, there may be some defect 
in the position of the wings, or pos- 
sibly you have not enough power in 
the rubber strands to lift the model. 
Try hand launching. 


Here we have a letter that came to 
us all the way from London. We 
like to hear from our English friends. 


(Continued from page 40) 


George Willis, 64A Firth Street, Lon- 
don, England, writes: 

I have been unable to buy a 
decent air-compressed motor in 
all of London, as most of these 
motors are manufactured either 
in America or France. I wish 
that you could give me the ad- 
dress of a manufacturer that has 
a worth-while, air-compressed 
motor over there in America, I 
have a d4-inch DeHaviland Navy 
Torpedo Model weighing twenty- 
one ounces. This model works 
rery well under rubber motive 
power, but as I have enough sov- 
ereigns saved up to purchase an 
air-compressed motor, I believe 
I could purchase a fairly decent 
one in your country. May I 
hear from you as soon as possible 
as I am anxious to get this 
motor? 


Answer: 

We are pleased to hear from you, 
particularly since you live so far 
away in London. 

We are giving you the name of a 
manufacturer who has_ recently 
placed a new compressed-air motor 
on the market. Apply to The Minia- 
ture Aircraft Corporation, Low Ter- 
race, New Brighton, New York. 
They are in a position to supply you 
with a reliable air-compressed motor. 


Gentlemen: 

Will you kindly settle an ar- 
gument between my friends and 
be the judge in this case. We 
are forming a Model Airplane 
Club of 14 boys in our class. 
Our teacher, being unfamiliar 
awith aviation, has decided not to 
enter into the argument, so we 
acant you to give us an ansier 
to this question. 

When a club is formed, is it 
yvight to call the head or presi- 
dent by a name or title such as 
Commanding Lieutenant or Cap- 
tain of Flight, and the members, 
pilots or cadets? 

They have given me the name 
of President of the 5th Grade 
Model Aviation Club and I know 
this is wrong. 

Kindly answer through your 
magazine. Thanking you in ad- 
vance, IT am 

Very truly yours, 
Epnear SMITH, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Answer: 

You are right. It is better to call 
the member at the head of a club by 
titles such as you mention. These 
could be titles such as Flight Com- 
mander, Squadron Commander or 
Captain of Flight, ete. 


Iloward Emerson of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, writes: 

How can I fix the rubber-band 
motor on a model after the model 
is completely covered?) The rub- 
ber band in my model snapped 
the other day and I have been 
wondering how I could change it 
without doing much damage. 

An early answer will be appre- 
ciated. 


_ Answer: 


Secure new rubber for your model. 
Determine the length between pro- 
peller shaft and rear hook by measur- 
ing the length from outside of the 
fuselage. After you have the exact 
measurement, cut a square hole at 
the tail end on the under side of the 
model where your cross-pieces are 
joined together. This hole will then 
allow you ample space to take the 
old rubber out and insert the new 
rubber on the rear hook. Told the 
model tail upward, so that the rub- 
ber will fall through to the propeller 
shaft, directly beneath on the under 
wide of the fuselage. At the motor 
end cut out another hole. This will 
enable you to hook the rubber to the 
propeller shaft and afterward the 
holes can be closed up by gluing new 
covering at these two places. 

Gentlemen: 

Near my town there will be 
held a Model Airplane Contest 
that will give the winner a silver 
cup and cash prizes at which I 
would like to have a chance. I 
have built two models before and 
they were the Spirit of St. Louis 
and a Bremen. These models 1 
bought in New York City when I 
was there last summer. Both of 
these models were broken, how- 
ever, and I would like to build a 
new one to enter into the contest. 

I want a scale model, not «a 

feather-weight. Will you kindly 

write me what type model you 
would build if you entered the 
contest? 
Yours truly, 
Jack Burns, 
Buffalo, New York. 
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Answer: 

There are quite a few scale models 
that you can build with ease, having 
had previous experience in building 
the Spirit of St. Louis. Why not go 
to work on the same type of model, 
using greater care and eliminating 
as much weight as you can to assure 
yourself of a better chance to win a 
prize. 


H. Wieden of 102 Avenue 8S, Brook- 
lyn, New York, writes: 

I am a subscriber to Mone. 
AIRPLANE News, being one of the 
first to get this wonderful mag- 
azine. 

What I would like to know is 
when I can enter and join a 
club? In my locality the boys 


are not yet thinking of a club, 
but I would like to join one so 
that I may get first-hand infor- 
mation at all times. Thanks. 


Answer: 

We have recently incorporated a 
club by the name of Macrappen Sky 
Capets. This gives you a_ good 
chance to organize all the boys in 
your section of Brooklyn into a 
branch of this national organization. 
There are many benefits for its mem- 
bers, as this organization is contin- 
ually investigating and studying all 
the principles of model airplanes. 
We suggest that you fill out the cou- 
pon which you will find in another 
part of the magazine. We feel sure 
you will be interested. 


The Macfadden Sky Cadets 


(Continued from page 15) 


model-airplane building and flying 
in the MacrappeN Sky Cavers, for 
which you will be given a badge of 
honor, will constitute an entrée into 
air circles all over the world. 
Plainfield, N. J., has earned the 
distinction of having given the first 
impetus to this national movement. 
At a meeting held by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Plainfield to discuss 
plans for a model-airplane meet, 
which they proposed to hold on Me- 
morial Day of this year, the ques- 
tion of national organization came 
up. <A representative of Mr. Mac- 
fudden who was present—Captain 
Edwin T. Hamilton, who was him- 
self the youngest commanding officer 
in the Royal Flying Corps during 


the World War—told of the great 
interest Mr. Macfadden had in the 


future of flying and air transporta- 


‘model-airplane clubs. Before 


tion, and. it was decided to present 
tou Mr. Macfadden, who has always 
had the interests of the growing gen- 
eration at heart, a proposal that he 
found a national organization of 
that 
meeting adjourned the initial chap- 
ter or “flight” of the Macrappen Sky 
Cavets had been organized by the city 
of Plainfield, with a membership of 
sixty-five, every boy present having 
signed up for membership with great 
enthusiasm. This was before Mr. 
Macfadden himself knew anything 
about it. Mr. Macfadden has now 
invested his money and his vibrant 
energy in the movement, and since 
that day, a little over a month ago, 
requests for membership have been 
pouring in from all sides. 

Get on the band wagon, boys, and 
join the Macrappen Sky Capers, 


My Greatest Thrill 


(Continued from page 38) 


Sea Islander, but, gosh, it looks like 
she was getting ready to go to some 
great function or was all dolled up 
for grand opera. 

“T had a hard time getting off 
down below. Never saw such a 
heavy ground fog before and it went 
up mighty high, too. 1 could see this 
when I emerged from the pall. I 
had just enough ceiling to remain 
above the water. At first I was too 
busy dodging the moving stuff in the 
Bay to think of anything else. All 
of the flyers on the run know of the 
ducks, geese, swans and other water 
fowl in Suisun Bay. 

“Goodness knows how long it took 
me to drive through that vast sea of 
feathered web-foots. Believe me it 
was long enough. 

“The sweat broke out all over my 
body at the thought of the de- 
struction I was forced to bring. 

“The ship was not over 100 feet 
from the water and was making her 
maximum speed, about 120 miles per 
hour. The propeller was doing her 
best 1,600 r.p.m. There was nothing 
else for me to do but plow through 
them; there was absolutely no 


chance to miss the moving sea of fly- 


ing life. I gambled like we all do 
and luckily won again. 
“When I rammed into them, there 


were plenty of bumps, just like a 

rattle of heavy hail. The air was a 
mass of feathers that swirled by, 
dropping birds, and parts of them 
streaked by the cockpit like flashes. 

“It was ‘certainly a scene I never 
want to see again.” 

“How long did it last?” Johnson 
was asked. 

“Probably for only a few seconds, 
although it seemed many minutes bhe- 
fore I came into the sunlight and 
saw the high blue above me.  Be- 
lieve me!—I zoomed her up and took 


to the high places as fast as the ship | 


could make it and the 156 was some 
climber, too. 

“All the way to Reno, feathers and 
down kept blowing away from the 
ship. It reminded me of a fox-and- 
goose chase we played as kids. I 
felt mighty bad about it, as I am a 
lover of the entire bird family. Al- 
though this appears to have been 

ranton destruction, [ had absolutely 
no other way out.” 
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Be a Leader! 


ON’T 


lead ‘em. 


follow the bunch . 
Make them look up 
to you and respect you. A weakling 
doesn’t command respect, it’s the 
husky, the he-man who heads the 
crowd. And no matter how small, 
how undeveloped and scrawny you 
are, PHYSICAL CULTURE can put 
spring into your legs, iron into your 
muscles. PHYSICAL CULTURE 
CAN FILL OUT THAT CHEST 
OF YOURS AND CAUSE IT TO 
SWELL UP LIKE A CHAMP'’S. 
Yes Sir! For over 30 years PHYSI- 
CAL CULTURE has been developing 
champions. 

PuysicaL CuLTURE Magazine shows 
you what exercises to take and how 
to take them. It tells you when to 
eat and what to eat. And what's 
more it’s good, clean sport . . . fun 
of the best kind. 

If you follow the simple rules of 
health laid down for you in this 
magazine founded over thirty years 
ago by a man who was born a weakling 
and became a wrestling champion 
you can become a champion, the 
envy and admiration of your friends, 
PuysicaL CuLturE Magazine is sold 
everywhere. Only twenty-five cents 
a copy and you get the biggest, best 
value a quarter ever brought you. 


Physical Culture 




















FLYING INSTRUCTIONS FOR STUNT PLANE FREE! 

ust send a 2c stamp for complete flying instructions 

or a model stunt airplane and we will also tell you 

how to win the Dowae Junior Pilot Certificate. Sim- 

aly tear off this ad, pin it to a sheet of paper with a 

- o=2 and send it to B. Norton, Richheld Springs, 
No obligations. 


“What Don’t You Know 
About Aviation 2-2-2" 


All questions fully answered on all subjects 
dealing With Aeronautics. Send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope and 10c for each question. 


Cc. N. RAND 
1953 S. Sawyer Ave. 





Chicago, IUll. 








ONLY A 2c postage stamp will bring you complete 
model airplane supplies price list. Lowest prices 
in the country. Champion Outdoor Twin-Pusher 
Kit—$2.45; Curtiss Hawk (flying model) Kit— 
$2.50; Precourt A.A.C. R.O.W. Kit—$1.00; Harris 
A.A.C. Mystery R.O.G. Kit— .75. All kits com- 
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said, indicating the other 
scout. “The New Era ought to be 
along here any place now.” The 
monoplane had risen to 3,000 feet 
and clumps of trees and sage ap- 
peared as black dots against the al- 
kali-covered hills. 

It was Curly who first sighted the 
New Era, and it was in a clump of 
scrub oak that the remains of the 
giant plane lay, 
twisted and glistening 
in the sun. 

“There!” he said, 
nearly climbing out of 
the cockpit in his ex- 
citement as he pointed 
earthward. The pilot 
shifted his controls 
and the monoplane 
shot down. The trio in 
the descending plane 
took in the situation 
quickly. It could be 
seen that the pilot of 
the New Era, unable to 


Brown 





find a landing place 
for his heavy plane 
when the engines 


failed, had brought it 
down in the trees, hop- 
ing thereby to break 
the fall. The wreck 
was on the side of a 
rocky canyon. A figure 
could be seen running 
about the demolished 
plane, where several 
dark forms were 
stretched out on the 
ground. The pilot of 
the monoplane circled 
around. 

“T can't 
he shouted 


land there,” 
above the 





No Excuses Accepted! 


(Continued from page 9) 
“A little bit,’ Curly answered. 
“You're not going to fall,” Brown 
said as though he were reassuring a 
very small boy. 
“No,” Curly replied, “I’m going to 


jump.” 
“What?” Brown’s eyes popped 
open. Curly rose in his seat and 


started to climb out of the cockpit. 
“Sit down, you idiot,” Brown ex- 
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There was but one 
way to beat the Journal to the story. 
If the ’chute didn’t work—he closed 


want to wait. 


his mind to the thought. Setting 
his teeth he reached back and took 
hold of the release ring. He looked 
down again. 

Then he let go and dropped into 
space. He counted to ten, probably 
faster than he had ever counted in 
his life, and pulled on the 
cord. For a sickening mo- 
ment he continued to shoot 
downward. Then the wind 
caught in the silken folds of 
the *chute and it puffed out 
with a loud “pop”. The sud- 
den check to his fall jolted 
him, knocking the wind from 
his lungs, but that did not 
matter. He might have had 
a rib broken without notie- 
ing it, so excited was he. 

His aim had been perfect; 
too perfect in fact. As the 
‘chute settled down to earth 
like a huge white swan it 
headed straight for the same 

clump of trees that had 
snared the New Era. 
Curly tried vainly to al- 
ter its course, but the 
attempt came too late. 
While he was still a 
hundred feet from the 
ground he saw that he 
couldn’t possibly miss 
the trees. He _ braced 
himself. 
Just as his feet 
dangled above 
the scraggly 
top of an oak 
a sudden puff 
of wind jerked 


roar of the engine. him to one 
“We've got to get side. It was 
down somehow,” “Isn’t it enough for two men to have been killed already without not enough, 
Brown said. “There your breaking your neck?” though, to take 
Was a ranch several the ‘chute 
miles back and a clear of the 
field—maybe you could make it Claimed excitedly. “Do you want to obstacle and as he dropped down 
there.” He glanced at his watch, kill yourself?” past the tree he felt a sudden pull on 
the straps and heard a loud ripping 


then groaned. 

“By the time we can land there 
and get back here it will be too late. 
What can we do?” The Journal 
plane had sighted them and was 
speeding up. Brown looked at Curly 
in desperation as though expecting 
him to perform a miracle. 

Curly did just that. 

“Give me aé_ pencil and some 
paper,” he shouted. Wondering, 
Brown complied. Then Curly cupped 
his hands and shouted to the pilot. 

“How do you work this para- 
chute?” he asked. 

“Count ten and then pull the ring,” 
the pilot replied, indicating the re- 
lease ring. 

Brown, despite the tensity of the 
moment, laughed a trifle scornfully. 

“What's the matter?” he asked. 
“Are you scared?” 





“No,” said Curly, “T want to get 
the story.” He was afraid; no use 
trving to tell himself he wasn’t. He 
was shaking like a leaf. As he peered 
at the ground far below he suddenly 
became dizzy; the pit of his stomach 
seemed to have taken the drop al- 
ready. He couldn't back out now 
though. 

“Let go of me,” he said as Brown 
tried to restrain him. “I’ve taken 
lots of parachute jumps.” Brown 
was unconvinced, but Curly shook 
himself free and climbed out over 
the side of the plane. The mono- 
plane was directly above the New 
Era now. The pilot had seen Curly’s 


intention and he added his remon- 
strance to Brown’s. Curly paid no 
heed. 


“You’re rather 
Curly didn’t 


Travis had _ said, 
young—wait awhile.” 


sound. The ’chute had caught on a 
branch and Curly was plunged to the 
ground with stunning force. He 
tried to land on his feet but the jerk 
had thrown him off balance. 

There was a thud and a groan as 
his body landed on its side. One arm 
was pinioned beneath him. Curly 
lay still, stunned by the fall, with 
his body seemingly crushed. He 
wanted to stay there, to go to sleep 
and forget the excruciating pain and 
dizziness. A man, dressed in an 
aviator’s suit, came running up. He 
seemed distraught. 

“Isn't it enough for two men to be 
killed already without you breaking 
vour neck?” he said, bending over 
Curly and disentangling him from 
the parachute. The man’s words came 
to the dazed youth as through a fog, 
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but they were like a lash laid on his 
skin. Two men killed, others prob- 
ably injured, and the Bulletin was 
waiting for the story—the Bulletin 
was depending on him. He stag- 
gered to his feet, his left arm hang- 
ing limply by his side. 
“Who's killed?” he blurted out. 


LEWETT and Carstens,” the 

aviator replied. He was star- 
ing at Curly. “Who are you?” he 
asked. Almost as he uttered the 
words he recognized the boy. “You’re 
a newspaperman!” he said, almost 
accusingly. When he had seen the 
monoplane overhead he had uttered 
a fervent prayer of thanks, believing 
it to be a relief plane. 

“Newspapers be blanked,” he 
growled. “We don’t want publicity, 
we want help. There are five men 
here hurt, some of them seriously. 
I’ve got them all out of the plane; 
now the thing to do is to get them 
down to civilization.” He started 
away. 

“Tell me what I want to know,” 
Curly said, “and I'll get help for you. 
There’s a ranch down the valley. 
When I phone my story in I'll have 
help sent up from Bellaire.” He 
drew out pencil and paper. “Now 
tell me how badly each man is hurt 
and how it happened.” 

In less than a minute Curly had 
gleaned the salient details of the 
catastrophe. A fuel line had clogged, 
then another, and with only one of 
the motors running the heavy plane 
had been forced steadily downward. 


The ranch with its open fields had. 


been too far away. The trees offered 
the only chance for a landing. The 


pilot, although painfully cut about 
the head, had managed, single- 


handed, to extricate the wounded 
men from the plane. He continued 
his first-aid treatments as he tersely 
related the details to Curly. One of 
the men was bleeding from a gash 
in the arm. The pilot prepared a 
hasty bandage. 

“For God’s sake, boy,” the injured 


man implored, “get a doctor up 
here.” 
“T’ll do everything I can,” Curly 


promised as he took one last look at 
the wreckage. 

“Hurry,” the pilot pleaded as 
Curly staggered off in the direction 
of the ranch. 

“T’ll hurry,” the determined youth 
replied between set teeth. His arm 
was numb now, but his whole side 
seemed to burn as he trotted off 
down the canyon. Once he stumbled 
and fell. He tried to protect the 
arm but it was twisted beneath him. 
He cried aloud in pain as he went 
down, and the world went black for 
an instant. 

“You’re through—you’ve had 
enough,” a voice within him whis- 
pered. “Better to lie here and rest, 
somebody will be along to aid you 
soon.” 

“T won't,” 
won’t. I’m going to make the 


Curly sobbed aloud, “T 
ranch 
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and get my story in and get help.” 
It was not more than two sag 
to the ranch house, but to Curly 
seemed a million. On and on he » Ba 
clutching his shattered left arm with 
his right hand, so that it would not 
be wrenched back and forth. He 
was staggering, his lungs felt as 
though they were being torn at .very 
gasp, his feet were weighted with 


lead. A mist began to form over his 
eyes. His spirit was unbeatable and 
unbeaten, but his body could stand 


no more. There was no question 
about it now. He was through. 
Then, just as his legs were failing 
beneath him, a bend in the gully re- 
vealed the ranch house in the dis- 


tance. How Curly reached the house 
he never knew. The rancher later 
told of being startled by “a_ wild- 
eyed, lurching fellow who came 
staggering into the yard _ yelling, 
‘Telephone—telephone—I want = a 


telephone!’ Then I saw he was hurt 
and I tried to make him lie down. 
He was plumb crazy—wanted to 
fight me. He saw the ‘phone on the 
yall and made a jump for it.” 

Curly was at the telephone now. 
He had Travis on the wire. 

“Curly,” he shouted 
mouthpiece, “Curly talking. Get this 
quick—I can’t last long. The New 
Era went down Swiftly and 

yidly he outlined the story of the 
disaster. 


into the 





HEY need doctors and medi- 
cine,” he concluded, “and they 
need them bad. That’s about all 
there—” His voice trailed off. 
“Hello! Hello!” Travis’ voice 
grated through the receiver. Curly 


did not hear. He had slumped to 
the floor, his hand to his head. 

A figure darkened the doorway. It 
was Brown. He merely glanced at 
Curly then, and seeing the telephone 
receiver dangling from the wall, ran 
to it. Travis’ voice still sputtered 
questions over the wire. Brown 
recognized it. 

“Hello—hello,” 
is Brown!” 

“All right,” Travis 
“what have you got?” 

“The New Era is down.” 

“Yes, I know it’s down. 
have you got that’s new?” 

“It landed in a clump of trees.” 
That was more than the high-strung 
Travis could stand. Brown's eyes 
opened wide as he listened to his 
superior enunciate several phrases 


he exclaimed. “This 


responded, 


What 


that are not to be found in the 
abridged edition of Webster. 

“You lunkhead,” the city editor 
stormed, “I suppose you'll tell me 


now that Columbus has landed and 


the Armistice is signed. Haven’t 
you got anything that Ray didn’t 
have?” 

“Why, uh—no,” Brown replied. 


“He, he—” 

“He what?” 

“Well, he jumped out of the plane 
with a parachute and got to the Neir 
I just landed.” 


Era first. 
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said, indicating the other 
scout. “The New Era ought to be 
along here any place now.” The 
monoplane had risen to 3,000 feet 
and clumps of trees and sage ap- 
peared as black dots against the al- 
kali-covered hills. 

It was Curly who first sighted the 
New Era, and it was in a clump of 
serub oak that the remains of the 
giant plane lay, 
twisted and glistening 
in the sun. 

“There!” he — said, 
nearly climbing out of 
the cockpit in his ex- 
citement as he pointed 
earthward. The _ pilot 
shifted his controls 
and the monoplane 
shot down. The trio in 
the descending plane 
took in the situation 
quickly. It could be 
seen that the pilot of 
the New Era, unable to 


Brown 





find a landing place 
for his heavy plane 
when the engines 


failed, had brought it 
down in the trees, hop- 


ing thereby to break 
the fall. The wreck 
was on the side of a 


rocky canyon. A figure 
could be seen running 
about the demolished 
plane, where several 
dark forms were 
stretched out on the 
ground. The pilot of 
the monoplane circled 
around. 

“T can't 
he shouted 


land there,” 
above the 


No Excuses Accepted! 


(Continued from page 9) 


“A little bit,” Curly answered. 

“You’re not going to fall,” Brown 
said as though he were reassuring a 
very small boy. 


“No,” Curly replied, “I’m going to 


jump.” 
“What?” Brown’s eyes popped 
open. Curly rose in his seat and 


started to climb out of the cockpit. 
“Sit down, you idiot,” Brown ex- 
































want to wait. There was but one 
way to beat the Journal to the story. 
If the ‘chute didn’t work—he closed 
his mind to the thought. Setting 
his teeth he reached back and took 
hold of the release ring. He looked 
down again. 

Then he let go and dropped into 
space. He counted to ten, probably 
faster than he had ever counted in 
his life, and pulled on the 
cord. For a sickening mo- 
ment he continued to shoot 
downward. Then the wind 
caught in the silken folds of 
the ‘chute and it puffed out 
with a loud “pop”. The sud- 
den check to his fall jolted 
him, knocking the wind from 
his lungs, but that did not 
matter. He might have had 
a rib broken without notic- 
ing it, so excited was he. 

His aim had been perfect; 
too perfect in fact. As the 
‘chute settled down to earth 
like a huge white swan it 
headed straight for the same 

clump of trees that had 
snared the New Era. 
Curly tried vainly to al- 


ter its course, but the 
attempt came too late. 
While he was still a 
hundred feet from the 
ground he saw that he 
couldn’t possibly miss 
the trees. He braced 
himself. 
Just as his feet 
dangled above 


the scraggly 
top of an oak 
a sudden puff 
of wind jerked 


roar of the engine. him to one 

“We've got to. get side. It was 
down somehow,” “Isn’t it enough for two men to have been killed already without not enough, 
Brown said. “There your breaking your neck?” though, to take 
Was a ranch several the ‘chute 
miles back and a clear of the 


field—maybe you could make _ it 
there.” He glanced at his watch, 
then groaned, 

“By the time we can land there 
and get back here it will be too late. 
What can we do?” The Journal 
plane had sighted them and was 
speeding up. Brown looked at Curly 
in desperation as though expecting 
him to perform a miracle. 

Curly did just that. 


“Give me a pencil and some 
paper,’ he shouted. Womlering, 


Brown complied. Then Curly cupped 
his hands and shouted to the pilot. 

“How do you work this para- 
chute?” he asked. 

“Count ten and then pull the ring,” 
the pilot replied, indicating the re- 
lease ring. 

Brown, despite the tensity of the 
moment, laughed a trifle scornfully. 

“What's the matter?” he asked. 
“Are vou scared?” 


claimed excitedly. “Do you want to 
kill yourself?” 

“No,” said Curly, “I want to get 
the story.” He was afraid; no use 
trving to tell himself he wasn’t. He 
was shaking like a leaf. As he peered 
at the ground far below he suddenly 
became dizzy; the pit of his stomach 
seemed to have taken the drop al- 
ready. He couldn't back out now 
though. 

“Let go of me,” he said as Brown 
tried to restrain him. “I’ve taken 
lots of parachute jumps.” Brown 
but Curly shook 


Was unconvinced, 
himself free and climbed out over 
the side of the plane. The mono- 


plane was directly above the New 
Era now. The pilot had seen Curly’s 


intention and he added his remon- 
strance to Brown’s. Curly paid no 
heed. 


“You’re rather 
Curly didn’t 


Travis had said, 
young—wait awhile.” 


obstacle and as he dropped down 
past the tree he felt a sudden pull on 
the straps and heard a loud ripping 
sound. The ’chute had caught on a 
branch and Curly was plunged to the 
ground with stunning force. He 
tried to land on his feet but the jerk 
had thrown him off balance. 

There was a thud and a groan as 
his body landed on its side. One arm 
was pinioned beneath him. Curly 
lay still, stunned by the fall, with 
his body seemingly crushed. He 
wanted to stay there, to go to sleep 
and forget the excruciating pain and 
dizziness. A man, dressed in an 
aviator’s suit, came running up. He 
seemed distraught. 

“Isn't it enough for two men to be 
killed already without you breaking 
your neck?” he said. bending over 
Curly and disentangling him from 
the parachute. The man’s words came 
to the dazed youth as through a fog, 
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but they were like a lash laid on his 
skin. Two men killed, others prob- 
ably injured, and the Bulletin was 
waiting for the story—the Bulletin 
was depending on him. He stag- 
gered to his feet, his left arm hang- 
ing limply by his side. 
“Who's killed?” he blurted out. 


LEWETT and Carstens,” the 

aviator replied. He was star- 
ing at Curly. “Who are you?” he 
asked. Almost as he uttered the 
words he recognized the boy. “You're 
a newspaperman!” he said, almost 
accusingly. When he had seen the 
monoplane overhead he had uttered 
a fervent prayer of thanks, believing 
it to be a relief plane. 

“Newspapers be blanked,” he 
growled. “We don’t want publicity, 
we want help. There are five men 
here hurt, some of them seriously. 
I’ve got them all out of the plane; 
now the thing to do is to get them 
down to civilization.” He started 
away. 

“Tell me what I want to know,” 
Curly said, “and I'll get help for you. 
There’s a ranch down the valley. 
When I phone my story in I'll have 
help sent up from Bellaire.” He 
drew out pencil and paper. “Now 
tell me how badly each man is hurt 
and how it happened.” 

In less than a minute Curly had 
gleaned the salient details of the 
catastrophe. A fuel line had clogged, 
then another, and with only one of 
the motors running the heavy plane 
had been forced steadily downward. 


The ranch with its open fields had, 


been too far away. The trees offered 
the only chance for a landing. The 
pilot, although painfully cut about 
the head, had managed, single- 
handed, to extricate the wounded 
men from the plane. He continued 
his first-aid treatments as he tersely 
related the details to Curly. One of 
the men was bleeding from a gash 
in the arm. The pilot prepared a 
hasty bandage. 

“For God’s sake, boy,” the injured 
man implored, “get a doctor up 
here.” 

“T’ll do everything I can,” Curly 
promised as he took one last look at 
the wreckage. 

“Hurry,” the pilot pleaded as 
Curly staggered off in the direction 
of the ranch. 

“T’ll hurry,” the determined youth 
replied between set teeth. His arm 
was numb now, but his whole side 
seemed to burn as he trotted off 
down the canyon. Once he stumbled 
and fell. He tried to protect the 
arm but it was twisted beneath him. 
He cried aloud in pain as he went 
down, and the world went black for 
an instant. 


“You’re through—vyou’ve had 
enough,” a voice within him whis- 


pered. “Better to lie here and rest, 
somebody will be along to aid you 
soon.” 

“T won't,” Curly sobbed aloud, “I 
won’t. I’m going to make the ranch 
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and get my story in and get help.” 
It was not more than two miles 
to the ranch house, but to Curly it 
seemed a million. On and on he-ran, 
clutching his shattered left arm with 
his right hand, so that it would not 
be wrenched back and forth. He 
was staggering, his lungs felt as 
though they were being torn at .very 
gasp, his feet were weighted with 
lead. A mist began to form over his 
eyes. His spirit was unbeatable and 
unbeaten, but his body could stand 
no more. There was no question 
about it now. He was through. 
Then, just as his legs were failing 
beneath him, a bend in the gully re- 
vealed the ranch house in the dis- 
tance. How Curly reached the house 


he never knew. The rancher later 
told of being startled by “a_ wild- 
eyed, lurching fellow who came 
staggering into the yard _ yelling, 
‘Telephone—telephone—I want = a 


telephone!’ Then I saw he was hurt 
and I tried to make him lie down. 
He was plumb crazy—wanted to 
fight me. He saw the ‘phone on the 
rall and made a jump for it.” 

Curly was at the telephone now. 
He had Travis on the wire. 

“Curly,” he shouted into’ the 
mouthpiece, “Curly talking. Get this 
quick—I can't last long. The New 
Era went down ” Swiftly and 
vividly he outlined the story of the 
disaster. 





need doctors and medi- 
cine,” he concluded, “and they 

need them bad. That’s about all 

there—” His voice trailed off. 

“Hello! Hello!” Travis’ voice 
grated through the receiver. Curly 
did not hear. He had slumped to 
the floor, his hand to his head. 

A figure darkened the doorway. It 
yas Brown. He merely glanced at 
Curly then, and seeing the telephone 
receiver dangling from the wall, ran 
to it. Travis’ voice still sputtered 
questions over the wire. Brown 
recognized it. 

“Hello—hello,” 
is Brown!” 

“All right,” Travis 
“what have you got?” 

“The New Era is down.” 

“Yes, I know it’s down. 
have you got that’s new?” 

“It landed in a clump of trees.” 
That was more than the high-strung 
Travis could stand. Brown's eyes 
opened wide as he listened to his 
superior enunciate several phrases 
that are not to be found in the 
abridged edition of Webster. 

“You lunkhead,” the city editor 
stormed, “I suppose you'll tell me 
now that Columbus has landed and 
the Armistice is signed. Haven’t 


HEY 


he exclaimed. “This 


responded, 


What 


you got anything that Ray didn’t 
have?” 
“Why, uh—no,” Brown replied. 


“He, he—” 

“He what?” 

“Well, he jumped out of the plane 
with a parachute and got to the New 
Era first. I just landed.” 
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Information F R E E 


and for full information regarding 
ite ‘Aviadion and Airplane business. Find cut about the many 
great ee mee a now open and how we prepare you at home 
during spar: © quality. Our new book, Opportunities 
in the “‘Eipiens iedmetry, also sent tree if you answer at 


AMERICAN ST'iMichiaan Aves" = @HICAGO 
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Dent. 315-C, 








Has wing spread 16” with w= fuselage 14"; 7” carved wood propeller 

6 ply rubber motor. Soars reat heights Completely assembled; 

Simply fasten wings and laun A Only 500 Junior model—11 

9” motor stick; 4 ply rubber motor 25c. Beth n models guaranteed to fly. 

Special: Pure Para rubber, 8” flat, 1 /2e foot; 3/16” flat le foot. Post- 
age all orders Se Sen Send 2c stamp for Price List 


ercese © MFG. CO., Dept. N. 200 Albany Ave., atnamnatied N.Y. 


Models That Fly 


Build your own planes. All kinds of M odel Airplane 
Construction Kits. Also full line of su pplies, alumi- 
num disk wheels, tubular fittings, split bamboo, 
piano wire, propellers, etc. Lowest price on woc 
dope anywhere. Balsa wood cut any size or shape 
on request. Special parts made to order. Exhibi- 
tion models built. Also Metal models on ball bear- 
ing base for flag poles of Airports, Aviation build- 
ings, Club, etc. Get . big seocel mapas — 
and receive prize and junior pilot's certificate 
Write us for information. WA TCH FOR NEW 
MODEL. Sc IN STAMPS BRINGS YOU 
CATALOGUE 
Crescent Model Aircraft 
1805-07 Benson Ave., Brooklyn, New fo 
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Clinton 


Airplanes 





MODEL NO. 1—A Genuine Fast 
Flyer—Flies 50 to 150 feet—17-inch 
wing. Red lacquer finish,—alu- 
minum wheels and prop. Ship- 
ped ready to fly, postpaid. . .$3.00 

















MODEL NO. 2—Deluxe Fokker 
Type Monoplane. Flight range, 
50 to 300 feet. 20-inch High Lift 
Wing. Radial Dummy Motor— 
Cabin Fuselage. Real airplane 
orange lacquer finish. Shipped 
ready to fly in special case, post 
paid $4 .00 














MODEL NO. 4—Superior Con- | 
struction Outfit. Builds any one 
of four different 28-inch wing 
spread 300 foot flyers, only $3.50 
postpaid. If your dealer can’t 
: supply you, order direct 
from ° 
THE CLINTON 
TOY CORP. | 


Dept. 77 


North Haven, 
Conn. 


Catalog 10c | 









“And you haven’t anything new?” 

“No.” 

“Then get something!” The force 
with which Travis banged up the re- 
ceiver made Brown's ears ring. 

Muttering an oath, Brown flung 
himself out the doorway, only to col- 
lide with the panting and disheveled 
figure of Rummel who had come run- 
ning up the path from the _ field 
where his plane had landed. 

“Come on,” the Journal man 
shouted in Brown’s face, “let’s get 
up to the New Fra and get the 
story.” 

“Why trouble,” Brown answered 
with mock indifference. “Just buy a 
final edition of the’ Bulletin tonight 
and read it. It’s on the press now.” 

“What do you mean?” the other 
ejaculated. Brown motioned toward 
Curly. 

“The kid here jumped out of the 
plane and got it.” 

Curly still kept his hold on 
notes he had scribbled beside 
wrecked plane. Rummel saw them 
and guessed at their contents. He 
saw too that Curly, as the rancher 
worked over him, was practically 
helpless. 


the 
the 


UMMEL was desperate. No mat- 

ter if the notes were not his, he 

had to have them. With a quick grab 

he snatched them from Curly’s fin- 

gers. In a moment he had his city 
editor on the wire. 

“Here’s the dope,” he said, “Lis- 
ten!” The city editor listened. What 
he heard sounded more like a wreck 
in the making than the story of one. 

With the last ounce of strength in 
his battered body Curly had _ stag- 
gered to his feet. He did not utter 
2a word—words were beyond him 
now, but he acted. 

To Rummel it seemed as though a 
clawing catamount had landed 
squarely on the middle of his back. 
The Journal man clutched at the 
telephone box for suppert as he 
swayed at the impact. The weight 
of the two men was too great for the 
ancient screws that held the box to 
the wall, and Curly, Rummel and the 
telephone clattered to the floor in a 
heap. Then, as far -as Curly was 
concerned, the lights of the universe 
went out and stayed out. 

He was unconscious when he was 
lifted into the plane that took him 
back to the city. He was still un- 
conscious when the plane swooped 
down on the Brighton field to trans- 
fer him to a waiting ambulance. 

He had been asleep for ages, it 
seemed, when he finally opened his 
eyes. Hlis head was swimming. His 
arm, somehow, had stopped hurting, 
even stopped feeling. He moved his 


head around slowly to gaze at his 
arm, swathed in bandages = and 
propped up on a boardlike contrap- 
tion. There was a strong odor of 
ether in the room. A figure sat be- 
side the bed, a figure that sat for a 
long time silently regarding the boy. 
Curly’s head began to clear. He was 
conscious of the room and the man! 
It was Travis. 

“Hello,” he said weakly. 
tried to smile. 

“Hello, yourself, you plumb idiot.” 
Travis’ voice was gruff but a twinkle 
in his eye belied his words. “Uow 
do you feel?” he asked. 

“['m all right.” 

“All right, ere you! You're lucky 
you're not dead. Do you know what 
you've done?” Travis’ voice was ris- 
ing to a demonstrative pitch. “Look. 
I'll show you what you’ve done,” and 
the city editor reached for a bundle 
of papers. He held them up in front 
of Curly. One of them was the final 
edition of the Bulletin. A banner 
headline was emblazoned across the 
top of the front page. 

“Two Killed As New Era Crashes”, 
it read, and down the two right hand 
columns of the sheet, in bold face 
type, was a running account of the 
disaster. The other paper wes the 
Journal. There were no banners, no 
black type; only a small item, with- 
out details. 


Then he 


“BT'S one of the biggest scoops the 

Bulletin ever put across,” Travis 
said with vehemence. “And do you 
see this?” His finger indicated the 
by-line on the Bulletin story. “By 
Raymond Lawrence, Bulletin Staff 
Writer”, the line read. Curly was 
incredulous. 

“Staff 
lievingly. 

“Yes, staff writer.” Travis was like 
a little boy in his enjoyment of 
Curly’s wonder. “I’ve got to go now 
and let vou rest,”-he said. “I just 
dropped in to see if you were all 
right. But—-hurry up and get well. 
There’s a staff job waiting for you 
the day you get back to the office.” 

Curly thought he must be dream- 
ing. “Sure you don’t think I’m too 
young?” He smiled at Travis. 

“Too young!” Travis exploded. 
“Say, boy, there isn’t a veteran news- 
paperman in this country that 
wouldn't give his right hand to have 
been able to do the job you did. And 


writer?” he asked unbe- 


there wasn’t one who could have 
done it better. No, sir—don’t ever 
let anybody tell you you're’ too 


young.” 

“IT won't,” said Curly. 
a city editor.” 

Travis was chuckling to himself 
as he went out. 


“Not even 











‘‘ Champions 


at all news stands, Augusc 15th. 





, 
—the thrilling story of air-men who remembered that courage and chivalry go 
hand in hand, even during the strain and stress of battle—will appear in the 
September issue of Mopet ArrpLane News, a Macfadden Publication. 
Only fifteen cents. 


of Chivalry”’ 
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KEYLESS COMBINATION LOCK |= 


These clever Locks cannot be opened 
unless you know the combination. 
Each Lock has a different combina- 
tion, the secret of which we send with 
the Lock. No ke y is ne -essary simply 
arrange the tumblers in the prover 















order and the Lock opens. For you 
ieyele, tool chest, mail box, thousands of uses. 
gvod, strong lock, weighing ahout 4 ounces, 
that will baffle the attempts of all unacquainted 
the secret combination to open it e 
enaeet and full instructions Only SOc 
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Greatest boys’ book 
written. Tells how to 
make a Pinhole Cam- 
era, a Canoe, a model 
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Telegraph Instru- 
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The “Little Giant’? Typewriter 


A First Class Writing 


Machine For $1.50 

A perfect little typewriter for $1.50. 
There ure thousenus of persone who 
would like 
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A Complete Course in Model Building 


VERY man or boy who builds air- 

craft models will find information he 
has long wanted in Paul Edward Gar- 
“Building and Flying Model 
Aircraft.” You will find it a complete 
course in model building. Model con- 
struction is treated in successive stages 
so that at each step not 
only a new design but also 
a new method of construc- 
tion is explained; when the 
book has been followed to 
its close you will know just 
how to construct models of 
your own design in the 
most appropriate manner 


ber’s book, 


Full Instructions 


ULL instructions for building 15 types 

of model aircraft are supplied; and it 
contains data on 16 others from which 
you can build models. There are 198 
illustrations, including photographs and 
detailed working drawings, so that every 
step in the construction of models is 
made clear and easy to follow. Among 
the models described are models for in- 
door and outdoor flying, including 
tractor and pusher airplanes and sea- 
planes, scale models for exhibition pur- 
poses, gliders, and balloons. Included 
also are accessories such as winders, 
carrying boxes, repair kits, etc. This 


198 Illustrations, 


BUILDING 
AND FLYING 
MODEL 
- AIRCRAFT 


by Paul E. Garber 


book also tells how to make propellers and 
other wooden parts, metal fittings, com- 
pressed air engines, the best way to attach 
paper and cloth wing coverings, gives com- 
plete lists of all the materials and tools 
needed, and in every other way antici- 
pates and answers the questions that 
puzzle model builders. 


The Official Book 


“BUILDING and_ Flying 

Model Aircraft” is the 
official book of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America which 
conducts the annual National 
Playground Miniature Air- 
craft Tournament. This 
Tournament is sponsored by 
such leaders in aviation as 
Orville Wright ,Chairman of the Tournament 
Committee; Colonel Lindbergh, Associate 
Chairman; Commander Byrd; Henry Ford; 
Porter Adams; Harry Guggenheim; Amelia 
Earhart; and Clifford B. Harmon. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


It is impossible to describe such a book as 


this adequately within limited space. You 
need to see a copy to appreciate it. Send 
us $2.45 ($2.25 plus 20 cents for shipping) 
and we will mail youa copy. Look it over— 
if you are not delighted, if you do not find 
that it exceeds your best expectations, send 
it back within five days after you receive it 
and we'll cheerfully refund your money. 


300 Pages, Cloth Binding 


The Ronald Press Company, Publishers 
15 East 26th Street, New York 


& 
VR ORR RRR ee 
(tear out and mail) 


The Ronald Press Company, 
Dept. M164, 15 East 26th S:., New York 


Bee we 


1 enclose $2.45 ($2.25 plus 20 cents for ship- 
ping). Send me one copy of Garber’s Build- 
ing and Flying Model Aircraft. If | am 
not satisfied in every resnect after examining 
it, I will send it back within five days after it is 
received and you will refund my money in fall 


Name ‘ 
(Please print or write very plainly to insure 
correct delivery) 


9 ee ee ee ee ss 


Street Address. -- 


City 
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Shows You How To 
Design and Build 
All Kinds of Models 


Partial Contents: 


The Sport of Building and Flying Model Aircraft 
The makers and records of some early models—Two types of modele— 
Contests and trophies— Benefits derived from model flying 


Elementary Aircraft 
Building and fiying plain and fancy kitee—Box kitee—Kite line 
Parachutee— Boomerangs—fiving topes. 


Gliders 
Early glidere—Folded paper elidere—Slingshot 
launched glidere—The ‘‘Single-pusher 


Tools and Materials for Model Aircraft Construction 
Tools and conveniences—Materials—Bending bamboo and other 
woods—Balsa wood—Making metal fittings*Rubber—Adhesives 
—"Dope"’—Lubricants. 

How to Make Model Aircraft Propellers 
Materials—Blade patterns—Laying out and carvine 
Balancing— Right and deft-handed A *. rs— Three and 
propeliers—How to make bent-wood propellers—The shaf 

How to Make Model Aircraft Fittings 


Propeller shaft bearings—Soldering—Nose and tail-hook»—"C 
S-hooks—Propeller ahafte—Tube fittinge—Other metal fittings. 


glidere— Hand- 


ropeller— 
four- bladed 


The “‘Sizzlefoot”’ 
Material required— Metal 
wing curve—Assembling the mode’ 


fittings— Bending the wood for wing and 
I— Balancing and flying the model 


The Monowing 
Metal parts—Fitting and fastening the frame— 
Assembling and covering the wing—" Doping 
Attaching prop rs and motors— Baiancing— Flying 
The “‘Humming Bird” 
Distinguishing features—Materiale—Makine the fuselage—The 
wer plant— Making the winge—Covering with silk or tissue paper— 
Assembling—Flying 


The Scientific Model Airplane, P. E. G.—54 
Material requited— Metal fittines—Fuxelage— Making and covering 
the wing—The elevator— Assembling— Balancing 


The Lange-t, 262 4-5 Seconds Duration Model Air- 
plan 
Characteristies— Material < + Making the fuselage and fit- 
tings—Making the wings—The elevator—The propellere—Assem 
bling— Balancing and fiving 


The Winning Model of a Recent Tournament 
Special features— Material required— Making the — me—The tail 
plane—The main plane—The elevator—Areembling balancing, and 


fiving 


Model Flying Accessories 
Making an egge-beater winder—A model-carrying tox— Winding 
hooke—A simple measuring device or odometer—A first nid (to 
models) kit—A guard rope— Markers. 

Tractor Models for Flying Outdoors 
The tractor type— Material required— Making the fuselage and em- 
pennage—The rudder—The wins—The power plant—assembling 
and flying—Other tractor modele—A twin-tractor model— Making 
a tractor monoplane—Flying 


Chassis Models 
“Rise off Ground medels—Making wheels Strute 
Placing the front wheels—Launching | } b. 
off Water” models—The co 
tes floate—Types of floats—Other R 
A Tractor Model for Indoor Flying 
Types for indoor flying— Material a =~ the fuclone and 
nnage— The wing The propeller—Assembling and fiying— 
Ad justing the rude 


Scale Models 
Three tvper 
scale models—Glanton's » «le model 

A Model of the ‘“‘Spirit of St. Louis 
The fuselace—Fuselage construction—The empennage—The wing 
—The chassis—Completion and Flying 


truction o Material 
0. we mo “9 ae Launching 


Making a tuselage scale '—Flying and exhibition 
Other scale models 


and Building Them 
Fo bene a eraph—Balance or 
he “Rotoplane. ” 


Designing Your Own Models 
Supporting surface Wine theory 
ate ability Control surfac Fuselag . T 


Model Balloons 
Monteolfier’s balloon—Making a “Montgolficre” —Makine a dirigible 
mode 

How to Make a Compressed Air Engine 

~Matericle— Making the tank 

—Compressed air power models. 


Simple tools required— A three~ ylinder 


compressed air engine 
Model Airplane Clubs 

Orga ale stion— Me mabe “=f 

tives—Club 

Clubs 


“On eration— Lecturee—Contests— I ne 
ades— Prominent Model ‘Aircraft 


Model Aircraft Contests 
Ground layout 


w a contest is 
Hand- iat R 


conducted 
contest Distance 
—Workmanship and D 
uments. 


The Uses of Model Aircraft 





Instructions are made clear and easy 
construction 





to follow by large drawings showing every detail of model 
hose reproduced below are, of course 





, greatly reduced in size. 











